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During more than 17 years as a 
Reliance Life representative in 
Nashville, Tenn., Mr. Carver 
has paid for about $3,500,000 of 
Reliance Life insurance. He is 
known as “the best insurance 
man in Nashville.” 
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Mr. Carver always earns the 
extra 5% bonus for second- 
year renewals, his high average 
being 97% ... has been a mem- 
ber of the $100,000 Perfect Pro- 
tection Club 14 times and the 
$200,000 Club once. 


J. B. CARVER 


After twenty years’ successful experience as a 
traveling salesman, Joseph B. Carver signed his 
Reliance contract on August 1, 1915. During 
the ten years prior to that time, he had repre- 
sented Studebaker Bros., of South Bend, Indiana, 
and had sold more than $1,000,000 worth of 
Studebaker wagons, buggies, carriages and street 
sprinklers, without a single dollar’s loss to his 
company. That was a remarkable record in the 
days when Studebaker vehicles were horse- 
drawn instead of automotive. Starting his career 
with Reliance in a little 2 x 4 office, Mr. Carver 
was chiefly responsible for such a growth of Re- 
liance business in Nashville that, seven years ago, 
Reliance opened a branch office at 503-507 Stahl- 
man Building, with many times the floor space of 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Farmers Bank Building 





the original Reliance local office. During his 
seventeen years with Reliance, Mr. Carver has 
never failed to qualify for the Reliance annual 
honor Convention and is constantly in the news 
of the Reliance national sales organization. He 
is extremely enthusiastic about the Reliance Per- 
fect Protection Policy, combining Life, Accident 
and Health insurance at lowered cost and has 
made his slogan, “The best insurance man in 
Nashville” stick! In addition to selling Reliance 
Life Insurance consistently and conscientiously, 
Mr. Carver takes an active interest in everything 
pertaining to the welfare of Nashville and its 
people. Reliance congratulates him on _ his 
splendid record! 
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THE C.L.U. 


‘s 
e = HANDBOOK 


Ww WITH QUESTIONS ann ANSWERS 


OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General 
Agents means a chance to | 
make a good living now and 
build for a future that will 












TO THE 1932 EXAMINATION 


be secured. 


Our General Agent’s con- 
tract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite cor- 


You do not have to be a candi- 
date for the C. L. U. degree to 
benefit from the study of the ma- 
terial this booklet contains. The 
questions and their answers deal 
with problems with which life 
—— are confronted every 

ay. 


For the C. L. U. candidate it is 
indispensable. Although the same 
questions will not be asked next 


thorough idea of what knowledge 
is required before taking the ex- 
amination—the type of questions 
that are asked and the form of an- 
swers that are expected. 


The new features that have been 
added are of interest to both the 
C. L. U candidate and those desir- 
ing up-to-date information about 
the American College of Life 
Underwriters and how to obtain 


the C. L. U. designation. 




















year, this booklet will give you a 


respondence with experi- 
| enced life men in the follow- 
ing territory — Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. 


IT CONTAINS THESE FEATURES 


—Questions and answers to the 1932 Examination 
—1933 examination dates 

—Eligibility requirements 

—Scope of the examinations 

—Procedure for taking examinations 

—Suggestions as to preparation 

—List of reading books ; 
—Aims of the American College of Life Underwriters 
—Significance of the C. L. U. designation 


PRICE $1.00 A COPY—12 COPIES $10.00 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE : 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDER NOW FRO 
| THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 
111 North Broad Street | aan ieee aaa 
SrA aA, PA. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 






































THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


At no time in the history of the life insurance business have so 
many people been made aware of the need for and the benefits 
to be derived from life insurance as at present. 


In the minds of millions has been burned the fact that life insur- 
ance is an absolute necessity. Economic conditions have dammed 
up the desires of millions of people. people in every hamlet, vil- 
lage, town and city in America. Bettered economic conditions 
will open the floodgates and the demand for life insurance will 
be greater than ever before. 


The life insurance salesman will be THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF NEBRASKA 
| Home Office - - - - LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


| General Agency openings in Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vi.e Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HFRMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ——— KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres ERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. ne” T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pree. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres, 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. onan KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERAFRT A. > herria H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W E. WOLLAECGER, Vice-Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, bores E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-P: W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Presa. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. nm LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
w.t. Ay y .AsCee. President 4OHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. *«RCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
TH, Vice Pre HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
* WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLFS L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Prer, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN SROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HFRBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. EE, WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J..SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S$. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER. 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT. Chairman of Board 
i ° dent 5. C. HEVYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
at ye Wee Sat Wenn e. Vee Oe. E.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K McCLURE, 3rdVice Pres. 


E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1909 





$ 1,000,000.00 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT oe 3 eS 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ilinois San Francisco, California 
HERBERT A CLARK, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place 


SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 


461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada —_ BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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This Week: 


PROFITS AND LOSSES 

{ The underwriting and investment profits 
and losses of 100 leading casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous companies in a decade, 1922- 
1931, are shown in a table with an explana- 
tory article which will prove of great interest 
and value to every casualty and surety man. 


x 


1933 
{ How best to improve his business during 
the coming year is the most vital subject to 
every agent. Clarence T. Hubbard gives 
some common sense suggestions along this 
line. 


EDUCATION 


{ The second and concluding article by 
Lincoln H. Lippincott, superintendent of the 
Maryland Casualty Company’s training school 
on the work of the school during the past 
ten years will be found on pages 6 and 7. 


x co 


TIME 


{ Making the most of your time is the title 
of the first of a series by Clayton G. Hale. 
Sales suggestions. underwriting hints. admin- 
istrative advice and company problems are 
the dominant features of this unusual series. 


Yt 
& 


Next Week: 


CUSTOM 


{ The American public has adopted the 
Christmas Club idea to the tune of several 
hundreds of millions of dollars of annual 
deposits, and this without any considerable 
promotional effort on the part of savings 
banks. What would happen if the same idea 
were applied to the life insurance annuity and 
given the intensive development that is pos- 
sible under agency direction? WN. B. Keyes 
discusses the possibilities of this adaptation 
in “Annuity Clubs—Why Not?” 
nS ne nt 


NEEDS 


{| Never attempt to sell a policy because the 
prospect is doing you a favor, or because you 
are out for a record, or because it is a new 
policy, advises William J. Bradley, publicity 
manager of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America. Sell the prospect, always, 
he recommends, on specific needs on that 
factor alone. 








Beyond Routine 
T HE SPECTATOR looks rather confidently toward the 


coming year. It is not beguiled by the thought that any™=" 


great business boom will replenish depleted resources or . 
income. It rests its case on the record which proves that men 
in venture have been always successful in extricating them- 
selves from whatever disaster that has beset them. It is history 
that when men have been confounded in a too complacent 
dream of suddenly acquired riches, they are wont to return to 
the realities of life and to supplant a somewhat foolish self- 
sympathy with a stern resolution to find a new pathway to the 
desired wealth. New methods are developed and they diligent- 
ly apply themselves to a charted purpose. 

When America was first discovered, all Europe was agog with 
visions of a land where streets were paved with gold and jewels 
adorned every house. Possession needed merely a vehicle by 
which transportation could be secured to this new paradise. 
This was much awry. So has it been always with easy roads 
to wealth. The riches in America were untold. They were 
right in that. Its fountain source, even now, has not been tap- 
ped. But as these early comers found, success was only ob- 
tained after hard work. Vision and ambition pointed the way, 
but effort alone reaped the reward. Then, as now, wealth fol- 
lowed trial. Success starts when common sense supplants 
vague dreams; when wish gives way to want; and when neces- 
sities, not luxuries, urge men on. 

Fire insurance agents, in company with men in every busi- 
ness, have completed over two years in waiting for the turn of 
the tide to restore prosperity, the handmaid of another era. 
Knowledge that this is futile and wasted time is filtering 
through. Now is the time to inaugurate new ways for another 
prosperous age. There will be no drift towards success. It 
will be a struggle onward and upward. The time demands the 
assumption of new obligations. 

The fire insurance agent who is ready to add to his present 
routine a closer relationship with his clientele and with the 
public, has undertaken the forward journey. He must be willing 
to accept a greater share of responsibility in his community. 
He must interest himself in endeavors which are undertaken to 
diminish distress and loss of property. Activities concentrated 
along prevention lines, whether against disease or crime or fire, 
must be fostered by him. To his client he will be prepared to 
offer an advisory service on the conduct of his business. This 


must include an ability to discuss in- 
telligently and to render helpful assis- | | Y 0 
tance on accounting practices, financial _f7 ° ‘ . 


problems, and operating methods. 
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Lincoln H. Lippincott 


HEN I came to the Mary- 
land Casualty Company 
seven years ago, my first 


attitude to the correspondence courses 
was that under the general conditions, 
they were the best means of instruction 
available. There was. considerable 
reservation in this. I personally like 
to have direct contact with the student. 
I like to exchange ideas with him. I 
like to see the growth of his knowl- 
edge. I delight in leading him, step by 
step, in his mental development. 

Careful testing, close observation, 
and the demonstrated experience of the 
years has brought me to the conviction 
that correspondence courses, properly 
conducted, can be equal to and superior 
to many forms of class instruction. 

Perhaps it would be well to set out 
first what I mean by “properly con- 
ducted.”’ The essential for a good cor- 
respondence course is, in my opinion, 
questions which cause the student him- 
self to search not only into the texts 
that are sent him but into his everyday 
experience for the answer. On this 
basis there must necessarily be a meth- 
od which forces him to recreate in 
definite words his own idea. Then, 
someone else who understands not only 
the insurance business but educational 
methods must carefully and conscienti- 
ously edit these answers. 

This editing must not be done with 
the idea of making them conform to 
any arbitrary rules of fact or expres- 
sion. It must be predicated on the 
simple idea of seeing that the student 
has grasped the meaning. To merely 
criticize or correct is not enough. The 
instructor must supplement with indi- 
vidual suggestions and information 
where he has a specific evidence that 





Profitable Education in the 
Casualty and Surety Field 


This Is the Second Installment in 

Mr. Lippincott’s Description of the 

Aims and Accomplishments of the 

Maryland Casualty Company’s 

Training School During the Past 
Ten Years. 


By LINCOLN H. LIPPINCOTT 


such additional help is necessary. In 
this way he amplifies the explanation 
and in his amplification he must also 
bring encouragement because it is on 
previous accomplishment that the 
student makes the greatest progress. It 
is not enough for the insurance agent 
to know a fact. He must know that he 
knows it. 

During the past ten years over 33,000 
papers have been individually ex- 
amined. This is the source of experi- 
ence made available to Maryland rep- 
resentatives everywhere without cost or 
obligation. 


Values from Field Course 


Now what values arise from a course 
so constituted? It has long been recog- 
nized among those informed in the 
science of human behavior and learn- 
ing that time is an essential ingredient 
in education. We do not all learn at the 
same speed. We vary in observation. 
We vary in range of observation. We 
vary in quickness of assimilation. 
Some of these variations are the result 
on the one hand of diversity in receiv- 
ing apparatus. The eye may not func- 
tion as quickly. The ear may be a lag- 
gard. The whole nervous tone of the 
individual may be retarded. Then, on 
top of these receptor factors, to add to 
the perplexity, are vital differences in 
memory characteristics. Some individ- 
uals have visual memories of a high 
type. Others remember largely on the 
basis of sound combinations. Memory 
processes are further conditioned by 
physical activity and by depth of im- 
pression. 

It is a well established fact that 
memory is conditioned by the number 
of associations made at the time the 


original impression enters the mind, 
but associations are largely dependent 
upon the individual’s past experience. 
These diversities might be emphasized 
at great length. Enough have been 
suggested to clearly establish the fact 
that some people need more time than 
others to accomplish the same identical 
result. 


Class Problems 


Consider the problem of the consci- 
entious lecturer as he faces the class. 
He has at least three groups: those who 
are slow, those who are fast, and those 
who for convenience may be called 
average. To which group should he 
address himself? If he speeds up, the 
slow ones get only vague impressions, 
their attention wanders, and they may 
even doze peacefully. If he sets his 
pace to the slowest, he cannot retain 
the interest of the others who because 
of the reduced rate of progress are 
bored by the monotony and whose 
thoughts will be here and there, far 
from the lecture. If he endeavors to ad- 
just to the rather illusive middle 
ground, he is in danger of losing his 
contact with both ends of the class. 

There is another grievous disadvant- 
age in the class method from the stand- 
point of time, since to conserve expense, 
both for the instructor and the in- 
structed, lecture follows lecture at com- 
paratively close intervals. In the casu- 
alty business particularly, it is neces- 
sary to cover a diversity of subject and 
thus there is a continual danger of 
erasing what might have been a defi- 
nite impression had it been allowed 
time enough to build itself into the 
mental equipment. Another’ great 
drawback of the class method which 
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should be set up for the 
purpose of comparison is 
the gap between the ac- 
quiring of knowledge and 
the development of skill. 
Principle and _ practice 
should be closely joined. 
There must be a close con- 
nection between apprecia- 
tion and application. Even 
abstract mental habits are 
deepened and made more 
permanent by related 
physical activity. This 
principle can be applied 
in some forms of class in- 
struction; for instance, in 
the life insurance business 
it has been successfully 
worked out by class in- 
struction during part of 
the day, and then actual 
sales work in the re- 
mainder. But due to great diversity 
of problems in the casualty and surety 
business, it has not yet been found 
feasible to adopt this method. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to establish the value of correspond- 
ence course instruction by destroying 
the benefits which come from class in- 
struction. As stated in the Maryland 
scheme, they are complementary and 
supplementary. The weaknesses of 
the class method have been detailed 
because of the general tendency to 
overlook them, to emphasize the ad- 
vantages, and thus in many cases dis- 
courage proper approach to other sys- 
tems. Attitude toward the opportuni- 
ties for study is most important. It 
is gratifying to know that the values 
of correspondence course instruction 
are being increasingly recognized by 
those having field supervision and by 
the agents themselves. 


Home Study Values 


That the student is thrown on his 
own initiative has already been dis- 
eussed in setting forth the essen- 
tials for a properly conducted cor- 
respondence routine. 

A little reflection will demonstrate 
how nicely an individual home course 
of instruction makes possible the use 
of the time element in learning. The 
individual student can use just exactly 
the amount of time he needs to master 
the subject. He can go fast or he 
can proceed slowly. He answers a 
question when he is ready not when 
those who assimilate information more 
rapidly force him to premature state- 
ment. Because he is using his own 
time, and he can use that time which 
otherwise would bring him no immedi- 
ate return, his expenses incident to 
training are reduced and he can spread 
his study over a longer period. This 
makes possible two helpful things: 
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first, he can permit his subconscious 
mind to digest before he begins a new 
subject. This time between studies 
takes full advantage of what is known 
in educational psychology as_ the 
“plateau” of learning. Just what 
takes place in this period of apparent 
lack of progress has not yet been dis- 
covered, but we do know definitely that 
after a period of incubation the amount 
of knowledge and skill has in some 
mysterious way increased. 

Because the agent studies in the field, 
because he has available immediately 
a vast exercise ground, he can make 
immediate contact between knowing 
and doing. 

In the final analysis the test of any 
plan is whether it can continue to ap- 
peal to thoughtful people over a long 
period. The stimulating fact in re- 
gard to the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany’s correspondence courses is that 
after ten years of use we find no dim- 
inution in eagerness to enroll and an 
increased activity among those who 
have enrolled. This made the ninth 
year the largest, and despite the sfrain 
under which all agents have been work- 
ing and the reduced personnel in many 
offices, we are already assured of 1932 
being surpassed only by last year. 

This experience with systematic in- 











Certificate Received by Graduates 


Tenth Graduating Class of the Home Office Training School 

























surance training has a relation to the 
broad field of insurance education. 
During the last ten years there has 
been a great increase in the number 
of specialized courses in universities 
dealing with fire, life, marine, and cas- 
ualty insurance. 


General Insurance Education 


It is my personal opinion that too 
much should not be expected from these 
courses. In common with other uni- 
versity courses, they suffer from the 
fact that the instructors in the ma- 
jority of cases lack actual working ex- 
perience, particularly in insurance. 
This necessity leads to lack of adjust- 
ment between the theory taught and 
the actual practices in the business. If 
the instructor attempts to be definite 
and specific, because of the remoteness 
of his contact, the information is fre- 
quently out of date. 

On the basis of close personal contact 
with graduates from twenty-six col- 
leges and universities, some who took 
specialized insurance courses, some 
who majored in Economics, it is my 
conclusion that the greatest value of 
training in colleges comes from back- 
ground. A background that forms a 
proper preliminary to insurance work 
can be suggested and due to the gen- 
eral flexibility of curricula can be im- 
mediately put into use. There are, 
even to the layman, obvious errors in 
instruction requirements in many col- 
leges. To illustrate: one young man 
had majored in business economics but 
had never taken a course in the prin- 
ciples of political economy. He had 
built his structure without any founda- 
tion. Another had majored in philos- 
ophy; but because it was an elective 
course, failed to take logic. He knew 
the history of the philosophers and 

(Concluded on page 34) 






Against the Racketeers 


OW soon after the first insur- 
ance policy was written the 
first fraudulant claim made its ap- 
pearance we do not know. We are 
reasonably certain that not many 
years elapsed until some rascal be- 
gan to think up a scheme by means 
of which he could secure in some 
fashion from the carriers money to 
which he was in no way entitled, 
and it is equally certain that there 
has never been inaugurated any 
new class or type of protection that 
in its train did not follow persons 
who endeavored to steal by means 
of false assertions a part of the 
money accumulated for the proper 
protection of the honest policy- 
holders. In life, fire, health, ac- 
cident and every other insurance 
this has been true and the insur- 
ance companies have never been 
able to relax their vigilance against 
such attacks upon their funds. 
Possibly the depression has 
made the criminals, or, as we term 
them, the racketeers, along these 
lines more active than ever before. 
Whether that is so or not there is 
no question but that as a part of 
the increased efforts of all busi- 
ness, including insurance, to do 
away with every possible leakage 
by waste or extravagance, there has 
been a renewed effort to see 
not only that those who seek to 
collect money through false claims 
fail in their purpose, but that they 
receive the punishment they de- 
serve which may warn them and 
others not to repeat such efforts. 
One of the latest concerted ef- 
forts in the never-ending task 
of suppressing the well-known 
false injury claim racket is the Cen- 
tral Index Bureau organized by 
casualty insurance companies do- 
ing business in New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. This is 
the third such bureau organized 
under the auspices of the Na- 
Casualty & 


tional Bureau of 
Surety Underwriters, the other 
two being in San _ Francisco 


and St. Louis, Mo., where, we un- 
derstand, the results have well 
justified the labor and expense in- 
volved. 


Claim ambulance 


racketeers, 


chasing lawyers and unethical doc- 
tors will come under the observa- 
tion of this central index bureau. 
Twenty-eight of the largest casual- 
ty companies are now members of 
the bureau and it is expected that 
others will join. 


The bureau will 


With the Editors 


begin to function early next month 
and it will be under the capable 
supervision of Major William P. 
Cavanaugh, manager of the claim 
department of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

An elaborate but easily workable 
system has already been perfected, 
we are told, and it is anticipated 
that it will handle more than a mil- 
lion claims a year. It is an excel- 
lent step in the great work of pro- 
tecting the money that is given in 
the form of premiums by the in- 
sured to assure that part of them 
who rightly deserve it receiving 
the aid they have so purchased. 

In heralding the inauguration of 
the Central Index Bureau, it must 
not be forgotten that splendid 
work has been done in this field by 
that pioneer organization, the Alli- 
ance Against Accident Fraud. 
With its cooperation, zealous in- 
surance companies have saved 
themselves hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in recent years. 


Financial Independence Week 


N the Knute Rockne system of 

football every offensive play was 
calculated to be good for a touch- 
down, if every man on the team 
executed properly the job assigned 
to him. Having this definite ob- 
jective in mind at all times ap- 
parently was a sound idea, as the 
record of Rockne coached teams 
will attest. If perfect preparation 
and efficient execution works like 
that in football, why not in selling? 
Thus reasoned a life insurance 
agent, and his application of this 
idea and the results it achieves is 
reported in a news story appearing 
on page 22 of this issue. Forty- 
eight cases closed in a day’s work, 
forty-seven of them carrying check 
with application—and the total 
business written exceeding one mil- 
lion dollars! The record is worth 
more than a passing thought in 
view of the agent’s statement that 
its accomplishment demanded just 
two things: first, thorough prepara- 
tion, and second, the will to work 
like hell! 

It is obvious that the Rockne 
method can be applied to any job 
that may come to hand with cer- 
tainty that the chances for success 
will be enhanced. Know exactly 
what you are going to do and say, 
exactly to whom and when. Then 
get out and function. When the 





undertaking is cooperative in char- 
acter, employing the services of 
many men, the necessity for devel- 
oping smooth-working team play is 
emphasized. And exactly such a 
situation confronts the life insur- 
ance agents and companies at the 
present. 

There is scheduled, under com- 
petent direction, an entire week of 
cooperative effort which should be 
one of the biggest things that the 
industry has even sponsored. That 
is, Financial Independence Week, 
April 17-22. Transposed from a 
single day in Thrift Week in Jan- 
uary of each year to an entire week 
in mid-spring, when everything 
and everybody will be taking a new 
lease on life, and when many be- 
lieve the upturn will be definitely 
in evidence, this movement can be 
made to become a colossal inspira- 
tion both to the field forces and to 
the purchasers of insurance. A 
notable success will have the effect 
of not only adding to the totals 
of insurance force in the sums writ- 
ten, but will also be the means of 
dispelling the tide of negative 
thought and action which has en- 
gulfed the country. Its success will 
bring a wave of constructive pub- 
licity to the industry such as has 
never before been known and the 
message that “Men are buying life 
insurance,” heralded from every 
newspaper of the country, should 
inspire confidence where now exists 
fear, uncertainty and a feeling that 
it might be as well to lapse the in- 
surance. 

This undertaking is one that is 
made to order for the Rockne 
system of preparation and cooper- 
ative execution. Its success de- 
mands the active participation of 
all life insurance agents in addition 
to the wholehearted support of in- 
surance advertising men and other 
home office personnel. 

Companies, too, can be of real 
assistance in promoting the suc- 
cess of this week in other ways 
than through routine channels. 
They can, for example, make cer- 
tain that in so far as possible all 
special drives are syncronized with 
the big effort in April. Any com- 
pany whose club year ends during 
the summer, or any company that 
plans a birthday celebration in the 
spring, might contribute to Finan- 
cial Independence Week in a very 
real way by substituting the week 
of April 17-22 as the period of in- 
tensified effort. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Insurance Commissioners Jess G. 
Read of Oklahoma, A. D. Dulaney ot 
Arkansas, and Joseph B. Thompson of 
Missouri, approve the Missouri State 
Life’s action in the purchase of the 
Kentucky Home Life by Insurance 
Equities. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
introduces an annuity rider which 
allows policyholders between the ages 
of 50 and 70 to convert the cash 
equity of policies into an annuity con- 
tract. 


The Guaranty Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, with head offices at Brinkley, 
Ark., is chartered to write life, health 
and accident insurance. 


John Jj. Bennett, Jjr., Attorney-Gen- 
eral of New York state, rules that a 
combination plan to sell life insurance 
and the stock in an investment trust 
is illegal. 


Eliot Wadsworth, vice-president and 
trustee of the Franklin Savings Bank 
of Boston, becomes a director of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


Over $15,000,000 of the recent 
$80,000,000 Canadian government loan 
was subscribed by life insurance com- 
panies. 


Thomas F. Bourke resigns position 
with the Northwestern Life of Omaha 
to become superintendent of agencies 
of the Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Company of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


General Abel Davis, receiver of the 
IMinois Life Insurance Company, is 
authorized to accept bids for rein- 
surance of the company. 


Conflict of authority resulting from 
the naming of two receivers for the 
Northern States Life is ended when 
the Federal Court in Chicago named 
John A. Massen of Chicago, ancillary 
receiver for Illinois, and John W. 
Morthland of Hammond was made 
receiver. 

Fire insurance carriers are shown to 
be relatively stronger than stock quo- 
tations indicate, in analyses of in- 
vestments, losses and expenses pre- 
pared by Thomas J. V. Cullen. 


The Atlantic Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Tex., retires from the fire in- 
surance field and will write only auto- 
mobile liability policies. 


Bertram N. Carvalho, vice-president 
of the Rossia Insurance Company and 
the Rossia International Corporation, 
is named president of the merged Fire 
Reassurance Company and the Metro- 
politan Fire Insurance Company. 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters announces in- 
creased robbery insurance rates in the 
Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens boroughs 
of New York City. 


Formation of a joint advisory com- 
mittee for legislative purposes and 
representing all insurance interests in 
Iilinois is effected. 
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SOUNDINGS 


————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


FTER we had made an intensive and 
A“ altogether successful intellectual 
effort to comprehend the various fac- 
tors employed to determine the percentage 
of increase in compensation rates asked by 
the stock casualty companies in New York 
State, the insurance department of the 
Empire State ups and throws them all out 
except for the one provision that was readily 
understandable to the lay mind—the 10 per 
cent increase because of reduced wages. 
As we recall it, the arithmetic of the com- 
panies’ program was at one time charted 
somewhat in this fashion: 














Per cent 
Allowance for increased indemnity losses.. 1. 
Allowance for increased medical costs.... 3. 
Continuation of emergency factor 4, 
Allowance for reduction in wage levels.... 10. 
Factor for occupational disease trend 1, 


As explained in a story in the news col- 
umns of this issue, the medical factor, after 
an investigation by Superintendent Van 
Schaick, was entirely disallowed; 1930 paid 
losses were used with permission denied to 
employ a factor for developing such losses 
to an ultimate basis; the occupational disease 
factor was stricken out; the emergency fac- 
tor and the wage level factor were accepted 
as proper. 

The substance of the New York Depart- 
ment ruling may be neatly expressed by the 
following algebraic formula: 

mae 1.10 = 103.6 

56.5 per cent represents the 1930 loss 
ratio; in the denominator, .60 is the allow- 
able loss ratio; 1.10 is the wage level factor. 





Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


Party leaders in Congress turn to the 
sales tax as the only readily available 
agency to provide the estimated $500,- 

,000 new revenue needed to bal- 
ance the budget for the next fiscal 
year. 


Preliminary statistics of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau indicate that only 
seventy-five persons received incomes 
of $1,000,000 a year or over in 1931, 
as compared with 150 individuals in 
1930 and 513 in 1929. 

Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
110.26 and closed Saturday, December 
24, at 109.10. 


Composite average of 30 rails closed 
Monday at 24.32 and closed Saturday 
at 22.04. 


Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 75.46 and closed Saturday 
at 74.38. 


Steel mill schedules approximate 14 
per cent operating rate in year-end 
decline, although results for the final 
quarter are expected to show a better- 
ment over the early part of the year. 


Cotton futures after reaching new 
highs for the current movement in the 
early portion of the week, start down- 
ward trend and close 18 to 25 points 
- closing quotations of December 


New low prices were recorded in 
May and June wheat at Chicago on 
weakness in foreign markets and con- 
tinued absence of export demand. 


Lumber production in 1932 will be 
less than 10,000,000,000 feet, a drop 
of 42 per cent from 1931 production 
and lower than for more than sixty 
years. 

After eight consecutive months of 
declining employment, moderate in- 
creases both in pay rolls and jobs are 
recorded in the Chicago district for 
= ee from October 15 to Novem- 
er 15. 


In the first eleven months of this 
year, new bond issues amounted to 
$1,543,000,000, or 43 per cent of the 
volume for the similar period of 1931. 


Beginning January 1, 1933, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation will 
reduce its interest rate one-half of one 
per cent on all loans to banks, finan- 
cial institutions and railroads. 


A reduction of 38.9 per cent in the 
value of men’s, youths’ and boys’ 
clothing produced in 1931, compared 
with 1929, is reported by the Census 
Bureau. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, in his 
annua! report, urges a survey of the 
economic paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty. 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of 100 
Leading Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
Companies in a Decade 


HE table of Underwriting and In- 

vestment Experience of One Hun- 
dred Leading Companies over the past 
decade, 1922-1931, lends generous sup- 
port to the fact that the underwriting 
problems with which the casualty, 
surety and miscellaneous companies are 
currently faced are not exclusively de- 
pression born. Since the results cover 
a period that has seen business and in- 
dustrial activity swing from one ex- 
treme to the other, it is apparent that 
responsibility for this unsatisfactory 
condition cannot be placed on present 
depressed business conditions. Indeed, 
the problems of these companies have 
merely been accentuated by the depres- 
sion, for investment profits which en- 
couraged lax underwriting prior to 
1929 have turned into losses and the 
field is faced with mounting losses now 
from both sides. 

Despite the fact that the totals in- 
clude results during the prosperous 
seven-year period from 1922 to 1929, 
the 63 multiple line companies together 
failed to realize an underwriting profit 
by $94,125,831. The 25 accident and 


1922-1931 


health companies, in achieving an ag- 
gregate underwriting profit of $10,115,- 
058, fared somewhat better, while of the 
7 leading fidelity and surety companies 
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Net Loss In- 

cur. to Und. 

Inc. Earned. 53.2 51.8 40.0 42.6 52.2 

Exp. Incur. to 

Under. Income 

Earned. 48.7 43.9 59.0 55.2 49.1 

Ratio Under. 

Prof.(+) or 

or Loss(—) to 

Under. Inc. 

Earn. —1.9 +4.3 +1.0 +2.2 —1.3 

No. of Cos. 

with under. 

prof. 16 18 5 3 42 





5 have to their credit an underwriting 
profit of $6,484,950, which is offset by 
underwriting losses by 2 companies 
of $2,521,644. Underwriting losses of 
the one hundred companies were $76,- 
850,627. 


The table herewith tells the under- 
writing story in percentage form. The 
accident and health, fidelity and surety, 
and miscellaneous groups, with very 
nominal underwriting profits, reduced 
the total net underwriting loss of the 
companies in the table from 1.9 per cent 
to 1.3 per cent. Only 16 multiple line 
companies had an underwriting profit, 
while 18 accident and health, 5 fidelity 
and surety and 3 miscellaneous com- 
panies had profits. 

Offsetting these underwriting losses 
were investment profits of $338,859,154. 
Of this amount, the sixty-three multiple 
line companies contributed $272,632,721 
or 80.5 per cent. The net result of 
underwriting and investment operations 
was an earned surplus of $262,008,514. 

From this amount, the special re- 
serves, etc., were increased by $34,321,- 
650. Payments to stockholders, policy- 
holders and net remittances to home 
offices by foreign companies aggregated 
$158,631,587. This resulted in a net 
increase in surplus of $69,055,277 over 
the ten-year period. 




















Ine. Ratio Ratio Ratio 

Underwrit- , Losses and Underwriting Und Und Investment tDividends yay Net Ex- ron 
: it- lerwrit- vide: it or 

‘ , ing Expenses Incurred — Income {Surplus Funds Increase penses 
Name and{Location of Company 08 Proft Lows, td armed stockholders Special Re- In Surphus ‘tg. to Und. Und 
Losses § Expenses Total Accretion I ne. I I 

on pots Sea} ncome — neome 
Deposit, Etc. Earned Earned 

Multiple Line Casualty Companies $ $ $ $ i $ $ $ i $ % % % 
Re. 4 & Surety, Hartford. 154,046,765 66,344,447 86,172,533 152,516,980 1,529,786 9,903,123 11,522,008 4,920,000 2,159,943 4,442,964 43.1 55.9 1.0 
Aetna Life (A.4H.Dept.), Hartford. 274,887,667 148,300,947 130,702,484 279,003,431 ........ 4,115,765 13,899,272 9,783,509 8,650,000 1434 689,0 74 53:9 47.6 —1.5 
American ity, Reading....... 14,878,521 7,006,573 7,936,498 14,943,071 , 1,205,700 1,141,150 865,000 . 276,150 47.1 533 — 4 
American Indemnity, Galveston... . 6,112 rr) 3,414,116 3,609,560 7,023,676 911,672 477, —434,643 160,941 — 11,684 —583,901 55.8 59.1 —14.9 
American Employers, Boston a..... 26,037,479 15,642,928 12,208,347 27,851,275 1,813,796 610,490 —1,203,305 —2,175,000 299,513 672,182 60.1 469 —7.0 
American Motorists Ins., Chicago /. 9,173,875 5,375,796 907,724 283,520 890, 65,590 1,255,947 901,239 157,243 197,462 58.6 31.7 9.7 
Reinsurance, New York. . 12,494,740 5,374,847 5,757,115 11,131,962 1,362,775 1,818,398 3,181,173 625,000 485,000 2,071,175 43.0 46.1 10.9 
Indemnity, Newark }. . 11,688,420 8,848,614 6,564,612 15,413,226 ........ 3,724,807 18,568 -—3,106,239 —4,050,594 355 660,000 75.7 56.2 —31.9 
Car & General, London e. D. .. 382,177 2,824,922 2,843, GREED secccces 285,806 339,119 53,313 — 160,918 60,381 153,850 52.5 52.8 — 53 
Central Sur. & Ins., Kan. City, Mo. b 10,081,049 6,088,790 5,146,949 11,235,739 ........ 1,154,690 635,104 — 519,586 —1,520,000 168,515 831,899 60.4 51.0 —11.4 
Central West Casualty, Detroit N.. 11,500,427 6,161,459 5,688,975 11,850,432 ........ 350,005 639,810 289,806 192,500 ° 97,306 53.6 49.4 — 3.0 
Cen! Indemnity, Hartford L.. 18,449,254 11,413,805 11,621,148 23,034,963 ........ 4,585,701 870,791 —3,714,911 —2,750,000 — 749,346 — 215,565 61.8 63.0 —24.8 
Col Casualty, New York.. 39,593,919 22,458,531 20,687, DE § ssacckes 3. 652,235 1,037,062 —2,515,173 —2,746,000 69,669 161,157 56.7 52.2 — 8.9 
Commercial Casualty, Newark .. 96,702, 52,277,052 50,977,974 1 a  netknada 6,552,522 6,142,843 — ,678 — 355.984 — 117,412 63,717 54.0 52.7 — 6.7 
Continental Casualty, Chicago. 136,579,109 66,112,157 71,603,194 137,715,351 ........ 1,136, "242 5,773,559 4,637,317 3,359,720 — 275,224 1,552,820 48.4 52.4 — 8 
Eagle Indemnity, New York. 25,926,208 15,618,486 12,608,105 28,226,591 ‘ 2,300,293 1,181,292 —1,119,001 2,602,758 962,412 521,345 60.2 48.6 — 8.8 
Employers Rein., Kansas City, Mo. . 29,054,002 15,322,836 13,465,207 28,788,043 Pe scqcunds 1,174,335 1,440,299 — 141 — 74,844 1,656,526 52.7 46.3 1.0 
ncee Liability, London d. 244,129,256 126,368,627 111,412,589 237,781,216 6,348,039 .... . 10,982,543 17,330,583 15,793,622 252,034 1,284,927 51.8 45.6 2.6 
Eureka Casualty, elphia . 2,872,142 1,554,913 1,379,536 2,934,449 62,307 750,054 687,757 873,750 — 505,039 319,056 54.1 4880 —2.1 
European General Rein., London d. 66,211,146 33,055,263 30,279,512 63,334,775 2,876,370 ...... 4,941,587 7,817,957 4,331,084 2,236,873 1,250,000 49.9 45.7 4.4 
& Casualty, pee York. . 230,667,744 122,957,457 116,450,140 239,407,597 ........ 8,739,854 12,090,977 3,351,123 786,454 5,234,747 —2,670,078 53.3 50.5 — 3.8 
First lord... 13,607,846 8,657,604 6,021,78 14,679,391 1,071,547 = 1,605,549 534,001 471,000 — 61,173 124,174 63.6 44.2 —7.8 
General Accident F. 41 L., Perth D. 148,620,097 82,217,268 65,266,471 147,483,739 1,136,358 : 5,352,223 6,488,582 1,214,939 2,500,000 2,773,642 55.3 43.9 38 
General Reinsurance, New York.. 36,599,777 22,200,308 17,138,311 39,338,619 .. ‘ 2,738,842 3,213,451 474,609 — 941,135 2,214 1,413,530 60.6 46.8 —7.4 
Glens Falls Tndenmity, Glens Falla L. 12,413,623 6,642,810 551,024 14,193,834 1,780,211 1,147,608 — 632,608 — 950,000 — 282,608 600,000 63.5 60.8 —14.3 
Globe Indemnity New York... 191,485,705 101,651,809 84,847,089 186,498,898 4,986,808 8,850,060 13,836,867 7,050,000 5,241,463 1,545,405 53.1 44.3 2.6 
Great American American ind., New York B. 24, 17,037,458 12,916,403 29,953,861 5,007,598 826,282 —4,181,317 —5,000, 818,683 68.3 51.8 —20.1 
Hartford Accident & ‘Ind., ford. 235,616,046 128,710,384 109,763,953 238,474,337 ...... 2,858,290 13,082,869 10,224,578 4,649,670 3,114, 409 2,460,497 54.6 46.6 —1.2 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila. 116,278,100 62,476, 786,146 119,262,706 ........ 2,984,605 4,571,016 1,586,411 420,000 ‘1,180,323 —' 13,911 53.7 48.9 —2.6 
Independence Ind., Philadelphia. 54,011,438 30, 649, 910 29,740,611 60,390,521 6,379,082 470,675 —5,908,407 —5,687,893 — 64 ‘610 134,096 56.8 55.0 —11.8 
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Lloyds Insura 
London & Lat 
London Guar: 
Manufacturer 
Maryland Cas 


Massachusetts 
Metropolitan 

National Casu 
New Amsterd: 
New Jersey M 


New Jersey F 
New York Ca 
Norwich Unio 
Occidental Inc 
Ocean A. & G. 


Ohio Casualty 
Pacific Ind., 5 


Phoenix Inden 


cs at 

ndema 
§t. Paul-Mere 
Standard Acci 
Standard S. & 


Sun Indemnit; 
Travelers Inde 
Travelers Ins. 
Union Indemn 
United States 


United States 
Yorkshire Inds 
larich Genera 


Totals 63 


Columbian Na 
—— G. 


ederal L. & C 
Federal Life (/ 
Great N. Life | 
Great Western 

| Hoosie r Casual 
[pcome Indem: 
Imer-Ocean Cs 


Ky. C. L. & A. 
fats loyal Protecti’ 
Massachusetts 
Mass. Protecti 
Metropolitan I 


Monarch Life ( 
National L.&A 
| North America 
| Pacific M. L. (A 
Peerless Casual 


Provident L. & 
Prudential Ins. 

Life (, 
Time Insurance 
Washington Nz 


Totals 25 ( 


Pidelity an 
American Suret 
i Fidelit; 

y & Dep 
whee Cen c 
 idernational F 


| National Suret; 
United States ¢ 


Total 7 Co 





Miscellaneo 
American Auto! 
American Cr. Ih 
lord Live § 
Hartford Steam 
Medical Protect 


Totals 5 Cc 
Grand Totals 11 
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—_- AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF 100 LEADING CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
COMPANIES IN A DECADE—1922-1931—Continued 



































| ~ Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Underwrit- Losses and Underwriting : -, Investment in Cont. # 
‘ : ing Expenses Incurred Underwrit- Underwrit- Income {Surplus Dividends Funds Increase Lowes penses Profit or 
Name and Location of Company ing ing : Incurred Incurred Loss to 
Income Profit Les and Earned Declared to Special Re- In Surplus 4, Und. te Und. Und. 
Earned Losses Expenses Total Accretion Stockholders ove, _a — Tnceme Incense 
cess Specia 
Deposits, Ete. Earned Earned Earned 
8 3 9 $ 3 $ $ $ 3 * 3 % % % 
Lloyds Insurance, New York — 16,740,993 7,595,056 9,971,383 17,566,439 ........ 25,446 144,775 — 680,671 — 830,000 — 396,583 545,912 45.4 59.5 — 4.9 
London & Lancashire Ind., 25,376,566 12,998,166 14,130,805 27,128,971 . 1,752,404 2,201,882 449,475 — 100,000 90,036 459,442 51.2 55.7 — 6.9 
London Guarantee & A., ies D 117,953,875 60,668,722 56,429,295 117,098,017 DE? 9 5a Gaws 6,707,575 7,563,431 3,207,493 1,972,588 2,383, 354 51.4 47.9 7 
Manufacturers C asualty, Phila... 9,585,041 5,110,888 3,135,742 8,246,630 1,338,409 489,021 1,827,430 3,374,672 —2,220,345 673, ‘096 53.3 32.7 14.0 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. .... 266,031,025 144,290,565 131,369,000 275,659,565 ........ 9,628,540 15,080,682 5,452,141 (8,103,105 — 317,939 —2,333,024 54.2 49.4 — 3.9 
Massachusetts B. & L., Boston. .... 89,124,026 43,411,845 44,659,325 88,071,170 1,052,856 . 4,900,199 5,953,055 2,470,026 642,204 2,840,824 48.7 50.1 1.2 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark. . 64,988,057 36,181,938 37,311,347 73,493,285 ....... 8,505,228 5,470,694 —3,034,536 —3,817,116 6,265 776,317 55.7 57.4 —13.1 
National Casualty, Detroit... ... 15,636,864 7,631,312 8,172,214 15,803,526 ........ 166,660 439,834 273,175 ‘650,500 -—1,023,623 646,295 48.8 52.3 —1.1 
New Amsterdan asualt ; Baltimore 114, ‘617, 483 64,067,233 54,374,210 118,441, 443 3,823,959 8,432,725 4,608,766 2,108,644 450,121 2,050,000 55.9 47.4 — 3.3 
New Jersey Mfrs. Cas., Trenton.. 22) 639,857 13,529,773 2,836,002 16,365, 775 6,274,082 .... ‘ 899,458 7,173,542 6,425,211 29,600 718,731 59.8 12.5 27.7 
New Jersey F. & P. G., Newark... 27,751,966 15,228,079 13,722,436 28,950,515 ...+» 1,198,550 2,231,939 1,033,389 764,500 50,000 218,889 54.9 49.4 — 4.3 
New York Casualty, New York... . 19,752,004 9,845,880 11,374,067 21,219,947 -.eees 1,467,943 1,381,607 — 86,337 — 198,291 — 346,031 457,985 49.8 57.6 — 7.4 
Norwich Union Ind., New York. . 27,958,766 14,466,907 14,836,474 29,303,381 aa 1,344,619 1,436,438 91,820 — 351,899 667,767 — 224,050 51.8 53.0 — 4.8 
Occidental Ind., San Francisco f. . 3,616,049 2,071,232 1,800,791 CS aS 255,974 266,497 10,523 — 400, 000 237,602 172,922 57.3 49.8 — 7.1 
Ocean A. & G., ‘London D......... 134,825,142 71,624,816 67, 114, 047 138, 738, 863. .... 8,913,722 8,983,976 5,070,252 4,794,242 — 865,171 1,141,180 53.1 49.8 — 2.9 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton. . ae 18,922,758 6,400,912 7,588,246 13,989,158 ........ 66,402 737,343 670,942 188,250 45,357 437,335 46.0 54.5 — 6 
Pacific Ind., San Francisco b. . ‘ 20,918,340 12,009,047 9,093,925 21,102,972 . - 184,632 1,331,633 1,147,001 — 952,500 52,828 2 oy 673 57.4 43.5 — 9 
Pennsylvania Ind. Corp., Phila... ; 16,055,226 8,528,517 5,215,353 13,743,870 2,311,356 ..... 731,670 3,043,027 3,162,395 — 381,254 53.1 32.5 14.4 
lvania Mfrs. Assn., Phila... 45,077,745 26,882,595 7,419,386 34,301,981 10,775,764 ..... 3,320,124 14,095,889 11,562,797 2,050,803 482, 289 59.6 16.5 23.9 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York. : 21,403,629 11,279,133 12,006,230 23,285,363 ........ 1,881,733 1,822,044 — 59,690 — 785,000 316,135 409,175 52.7 56.1 — 8.8 
‘referred Accident, New York. . 51,481,273 23,543,147 24,995,285 48,538,432 2,942,840 . : 2,117,091 5,059,931 4,207,000 — 331,141 1,184,072 45.7 48.5 5.8 
ioyal Indemnity, New York..... 143,004,479 79,953,882 65,571,483 145,525,365 ........ 2,520,889 8,208,099 5,687,210 2,981,213 5,061,744 —2,355,747 55.9 45.8 —1.7 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind., St. Paul a. 6,562,384 4,476,015 3,324,997 7,801,012 rr . 1,238,629 424,701 — 813,928 — 550,000 : — 263,928 68.2 50.6 —18.8 
Standard Accident, Detroit .... 160,073,597 79,584,296 82,473,792 162,058,088 ........ 1,984,491 4,860,025 2,875,534 3,190,000 — 314,467 49.7 51.5 — 1.2 
Standard S. & C., New York f..... 2,774,823 1,666,253 2,357,931 4,024,184 ........ 1,249,361 —116,950 —1,366,313 ........ — 2,378,853 1,012,540 60.0 85.0 0 
Sun Indemnity, New York.. we 17,802,398 9,704,986 9,439,651 19,144,637 ...... 1,342,238 973,973 —368,264 — 502,800 , 224,536 54.5 53.0 — 7.5 
Travelers TW 4" Hartford. 114,331,299 45,478,080 64,754,047 110,232,127 4,099,178 . 2,036,262 6,135,440 —1,560,000 4,062,571 3,632,872 39.8 56.6 3.6 
Travelers Ins. (A. & ev Ores. Hart. 517,285,617 282,159,576 248,733,622 530,893,198 ........ 13,607,581 43,409,181 29,801,600 20,940,000 —3,263,223 12,124,806 54.5 48.1 — 2.6 
Usion Indemnity, New Or’ 91,097,185 47,069,615 50,345,224 97,414,839 ........ 6,317,652 2,401,885 —3,915,768 —1,607,542 —2,387,446 79,220 51.7 55.2 — 6.9 
United States Cas., New York..... 84,723,273 47,302,431 41,181,237 88,483,668 ........ 3,760,397 4,432,858 672,461 82,500 500,000 89,961 55.8 48.6 — 4.4 
|Jnited States F. & G., Baltimore. . 360,810,131 194,052,858 175,844,629 369,897,487 ; .. 9,087,356 15,754,438 6,667,082 9,077,500 — 732,254 —1,678,164 53.8 48.7 — 2.5 
'Yorkshire Indemnity, ‘N. _ > 2,401,400 1,491,322 1,443,903 OS = 533,825 110,824 — 423,002 — 626,508 278 203,232 62.1 60.1 —22.2 
larich General A. & L., Zurich ». 112,110,431 64,581,582 51,872,831 116,454,413 ........ 4,343,973 6,343,245 1,999,271 — 654,826 2,231,511 422,587 57.6 46.3 — 3.9 
Totals 63 Companies.......... 4,998,481,006 2,657,653,3362,434,953,589 5,092,606,925 49,056,796 143,182,627 272,632,721 178,506,908 100,446,815 35,033,802 43,026,271 53.2 48.7 —41.9 
Accident and Health Com: 
Business Men’s Ass.(A.Br.) ccs C. Mo. 33,784,889 20,910,856 12,622,167 33,533,023 eee x) | eedagees 251,868 ae — 68,559 294,445 61.9 37.3 8 
Columbian Nat. L. (A.Br.), Bosto: 4,094,595 2,084,564 1,964,722 4,049,286 45, 307 a eee ne Ce | wusees 45,307 50.9 48.0 1.1 
me pary, L. (A. - be Hartford. 17,828,670 9,744,547 9,059,510 18,804,057 .. 975,389 770,164 — 205,224 ; —3,879,224 3,674,000 54.6 50.8 — 5.4 
Federal L. & C., Detroit.......... 6,504,679 2,451,588 3,915,281 6,366,869 137,807 269,755 407,562 487, 996 7,088 — 73,348 37.7 60.2 2.1 
Federal Life (A. Br. ), Chicago. owns 23,272,608 15,669,211 9,329,472 24,998,683 ........ sere —1,726,081 ........ —1,923,491 197,412 67.3 40.1 — 7.4 
Great N. Life (A.Br.),Des Moines L 6,262,671 3,096,981 3,108,451 6,205,432 OS 996 58,235 8,503 10,163 39,569 49.5 49.6 9 
Great Western Ins., Des — “wh 70,072,104 3,307,257 3,529,490 6,836,747 235,354 ........ 299,040 534,393 251,250 208,144 75,000 46.8 49.9 3.3 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis. . 4,475,577 2,052,286 2,246,319 4,298,605 176,971 .. 126,661 303,631 202,175 37,561 63,896 45.9 50.2 3.9 
income Indemnity, Boston$ ‘ 4,678,045 2,614,783 2,161,072 4,775,855 .. 97,811 160,481 62,671 100,000 pate — 37,328 55.9 46.2 — 2.1 
| tter-Ovean Casualty, Cincinnati... 16,630,663 7,387,596 9 071,519 16,459, 115 cl eee 8,317 179,864 251,984 7,739 — 79,858 44.4 54.5 1.1 
Ky. C. L. & A. (A.Br.), satang. ° 21,235,628 8,648,860 11,960,107 20,608,967 626,661 ... 61,505 688,166 1,032,655 — 517,905 173,416 40.7 56.3 3.0 
| Loyal Protective, Boston wade 12,070,839 6,781,167 5,559,551 12,340,718 ... 269,878 487,518 217,641 239,602 — 30,508 8,546 56.2 46.1 2.3 
Massachusetts Aceident, Boston. ibe 8,475,714 4,235,825 4,189,532 8,425,357 | eee 428,340 478,695 272,500 81,195 125,000 50.0 49.4 .6 
Mass. Protective, Worcester: ...... 65,816,053 43,233,864 22,250,219 65,484,083 cS) er 2,323,410 2,655,379 1,460,000 — 50,001 1,245,378 65.7 33.8 5 
Metropolitan Life He Br.) ), MN. Y.... 80,463,048 50,205,960 22,000,760 72,206,720 8,256,329 ........ 9 ....... 8,256,329 6,798,143 2,398,217 — 940,031 62.4 27.3 10.3 
Monarch Life (A.Br.), Spri: * 16,271,344 8,938,239 7,624,306 16,562,545 ... 291,196 306,986 15,790 — 75,000 : 90,790 54.9 46.9 1.8 
National L.& A. (A.Br.), ee 83,048,711 39,951,320 40,737,978 80,689,298 2,359,412 ........ 4,371,618 6,731,032 4,784,795 — 594,449 2,540,686 48.1 - 49.1 a 
3 North American Accident, Chines: 27,325,661 10,492,686 16,750,412 27,243,098 82,563 727,926 810,488 628,000 182,488 38.4 61.3 3 
Pacific M. L. (A.Br. >» Los Angeles. . . 52,868,016 32,344,106 23,585,193 55,929,299 ........ 3,061,281 7,826,219 4,764,939 — 679,830 1,022,528 4,422,244 61.2 44.6 — 5.8 
Casualty, Keene ‘ 2,849,730 1,352,975 1,497,966 2,850,935 1,21) 175,396 174,186 166,625 — 50,000 57,561 47.5 52.6 a os 
Provident L. & A. (A.Br.), Chatt.. . 31,698,970 16,427,463 13,914, 978 30,342,441 1,356,528 ... as 510,798 1,867,327 1,464,284 — 30,061 433,103 51.8 43.9 4.3 
Prudential Ins. (A.Br.), Newark k.. 3,800,133 2,522,960 555,195 3,078,155 BEE cniwannea 46 722,024 691,279 : 30,745 66.4 14.6 19.0 
Reliance Life (A.Br.), Pittsburgh. . . 5,768,005 3,003,167 2,464,424 5,557,591 RE besccess : 210,416 — 365,035 —2,408,585 2,984,036 53.6 42.7 3.7 
Time Insurance, Milwaukee... .... 4,759,980 2,224,664 2,409,425 4,634,089 ae : 80,674 206,561 197,500 — 15,600 659 46.7 50.6 2.7 
Washington Nat. (A.Br.), Chicago. . 38,988,443 16,081,995 21,546,766 37,628,761 1,359,682 ........ — 65,824 1,353,858 oa 1,017,186 336,672 41.2 55.3 3.5 
Totals 25 Companies.......... 580,044,786 315,854,920 254,054,809 569,909,729 16,557,905 6,422,847 18,930,026 29,065,083 17,943,428 —4,792,738 15,914,393 54.4 43.7 1.9 
Fidelity and Surety Companies 
American Surety, New York....... 89,575,371 33,526,031 56,320,370 89,846,401 ........ 271,030 8,877,064 8,606,034 6,999,967 290,436 1,315,630 37.4 62.9 — 3 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety, Detroit... 8, 675, 008 4,583,723 6,341,898 10,925,621 .... . 2,250,614 1,747,136 — 503,478 — 660,455 — 475,262 240 52.8 73.1 —25.9 
| Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore. . - 736,118 42,293 ‘571 65,956,479 108,250,050 3,486,066 . - 9,396,541 12,882,607 10,611,909 1,310,547 960,151 37.9 59.0 3.1 
tee Co. of N. A., Mon’ treal D. 2,491,369 "583, 210 1,608,615 2,191,825 299,549 ........ 650,084 949,633 513,412 — 21,693 457,912 23.4 64.6 12.0 
international Fidelity, "Jersey City. . 1,51 1,803 433,324 643,829 1,077,153 BR kc eaves 581,865 1,016,516 789,000 10,511 217,004 28.7 42.6 28.7 
| National Surety, New York.. 168,369,949 71,751,717 96,245,337 167,997,054 372,896 . : 12,433,212 12,806,108 11,525,000 — 619,583 1,900,692 42.6 57.2 2 
United States Guarantee, N. =. 13,999,499 5,366,587 6,741,124 12,107,711 1,891,786 ........ 1,360,832 3,252,618 841,250 1,573,934 837,434 38.3 48.2 13.5 
Total 7 Companies........... 396,359,117 158,538,163 233,857,652 392,395,815 6,484,950 2,521,644 35,046,734 39,010,040 30,620,083 2,068,890 6,321,067 40.0 59.0 1.0 
Miscellaneous Companies 
American Automobile, St. Louis... . 60,479,600 32,099,515 27,468,939 59,568,454 911,145. 2,396,167 3,307,311 2,030,000 — 1,277,311 53.1 45.4 1.5 
American Cr. Ind., St. Louis. . ‘ 20,378,874 10,102,885 10,712,467 20,815,352 . 436,478 1,608,122 1,171,643 1,421,371 — 77,336 — 172,393 49.6 52.5 — 2.1 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartford. can 8,384,925 5,785,788 2,827,952 8,611,740 ‘f 226,815 535,919 309,104 50,000 259,104 69.0 33.7 — 2.7 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford. . 46,288,234 7,942,826 35,860,618 43,803,444 2,484,790 .. 6,491,618 8,976,408 5,330,000 1,939,359 1,707,051 17.1 77.5 5.4 
Medical Protective, Chicago aoe 11,356,285 6,711,359 4,200,728 10,912,087 444,198 ........ 1,217,847 1,662,047 789,890 149,673 722,485 59.1 37.0 3.9 
Totals 5 Companies........... 146,887,918 62,640,373 81,070,704 143,711,077 3,840,133 663,293 12,249,673 15,426,513 9,621,261 2,011,696 3,793,558 42.6 55.2 2.2 
urand Totals 100 Companies... .. 6,121,772,917 3,194,686,792 3,003,936,754 6,198,623,546 75,939,784 152,790,411 338,859,154 262,008,514 158,631,587 34,321,650 69,055,279 52.2 49.1 — 1.3 





*Net. {Minus (—) in surplus earned column indicates combined underwriting and investment loss. tAmount of foreign companies in dividend column — resents net remittance to or (—) net receipts from 

‘ome office. Amounts by American companies preceded by minus (—) indicates surplus paid in by stockholders after consideration of surplus funds paid in. igures as _ = are for nine years only. Six b 

a . ae Z a pee L Five years. Four years. &kThree years. D Statements of United States branches. pFormerly the Lioyds Casualty Company. Name changed in 1932. beenady he 
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KEEP THE 


PROMINENT PATRONS NUMBER 


IN MIND 


WHEN BUDGETING NEXT YEAR'S 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


More than 20,000 agents can’t be wrong when they call for 
and use the PROMINENT PATRONS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE NUMBER of THE SPECTATOR. And it’s a live 
issue with them for 365 days a year. Your advertising in 
this issue lives and works for you for a whole year. 


The PROMINENT PATRONS NUMBER contains the 
names of more than 20,000 individuals insured for amounts 
ranging from $50,000 to several million dollars, arranged 
geographically throughout the entire country. 


Every agent knows the effective force of a good example. 
Consequently, the PROMINENT PATRONS NUMBER is 


a necessary item in every well developed canvassing kit. 


Provide your agents with copies, and at the same time 
insert your company advertising, featuring copy that sells. 
Your agents can refer to it right before the prospect. It pays 
dividends two ways—it reaches the live agents throughout 
the country, and through them millions of buyers of life 
protection. 


It’s the biggest advertising opportunity 
in the insurance field. 


DON’T FAIL TO INCLUDE THE PROMINENT PATRONS 
NUMBER IN YOUR 1933 ADVERTISING AND 
PROMOTIONAL BUDGETS 


Published regularly in September. Rates and complete 
information upon request. Have you seen the current 
issue? We'll be glad to send a sample copy to home 
office advertising executives free of charge, upon request. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia 





Chicago 
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CLINTON G. HALE 


te accompanying article is the 
first in a series by Mr. Hale which 
will appear regularly in alternate is- 
sues af The Spectator for a period 
of several months. They will take the 
form of brief talks to fire and casualty 
insurance agents on subjects pertinent 
to their daily job. They will contain 
sales suggestions, underwriting hints, 
administrative advice, company prob- 
lems—anything within the range of in- 
surance underwriting that occurs to 
Mr. Hale's mind. 

The author really needs no intro- 
duction to readers of this publication 
but this is a good opportunity to re- 
hearse his pedigree. He is an experi- 
enced agent, a member of the long 
established firm of Hale & Hale, 
Cleveland underwriters. He is a 
graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan and took a degree in business 
administration from Fenn College in 
Ohio. He is a fellow of the Insurance 
Institute of America and also a gov- 
ernor of that organization; he is a 
trustee of the Insurance Board of 
Cleveland, a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and a lecturer on property 
insurance at Fenn College in Cleve- 
land. Finally, he is the author of "Lia- 
bility of Automobile Users for Per- 
sonal Injury" published by The Spec- 
tator Company, and of many fine 
articles on agency problems which 
have appeared in this journal from 
time to time. 
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MAKING THE MOST 


OF 


YOUR TIME 


By 
CLAYTON G. HALE 





people in their offices and homes, and an insurance agent 

who isn’t afraid of losing the crease from his trousers 
will find in this a way to secure more actual interviews per 
mile of pavement-pounding or per dozen traffic lights. Wear 
clothes which will serve as protection against such weather, 
gather together a list of renewals, new prospects, collections 
and inspections, and arrange these in geographical order so 
as to minimize the distance between calls and avoid retracing 
steps. 

The value of this plan varies somewhat with the size of the 
city under consideration, and I am not unmindful of the 
necessity of frequent contacts with your office during the day 
in order that you may be available to customers who endeavor 
to reach you. A practical method of accomplishing this is to 
arrange with whomever answers your phone that you will 
call in from the outside at certain stated hours. Thus your 
office can inform early morning inquirers you are not in, nor 
expected, but that you will be in touch with it at ten o’clock; 
and so on through the day. Use your own nickels—do not 
ask the privilege of your customers’ phones unless their service 
is not metered. 


Teens is nothing like a rainy or snowy day for finding 


* * * 


OME insurance agents feel they ought to keep themselves 
in their own office where their customers may reach 
them, and they point out a lawyer is of little use if he is never 
available. There can be no doubt it is well to make arrange- 
ments so that a customer can locate you within a couple of 
hours’ time, and that is why I suggest ’phoning your office 
at frequent intervals. It should always be remembered, how- 
ever, you make most of your money in the other fellows’ 
offices, and you are more likely to improve your standing 
in the eyes of your customers if you appear to be out about 
your business in an efficient manner than if you are forever 
warming your office chair. To those who do not find this con- 
vincing I will point out that this plan will make it possible 
to spend more time in both the other fellows’ offices and in 
your own office by reducing the amount of time wasted in 
traveling back and forth. You will be at one place or another 
instead of spending half the day on the way to somewhere. 
The plan works well in good weather but reaches its zenith of 
efficiency when the men you want to see are weather-bound. 


In the span from eight o’clock in the morning until nine 
o’clock at night, I have made as many as forty calls over an 
area of many miles. In bad weather such a program will be 
characterized by my having at least seen most of these people 
with whom I wish to do business; and I sometimes am 
chagrinned when a nice rainy day is spoiled by the sun 
coming out in the middle of a busy afternoon. 
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How You Can Best Improve 
Your Business During 1933 


Sell the Idea of Insurance Protection Instead 
of Merely Peddling Insurance Policies Is the 


Advice of 


By CLARENCE 


N this address, I shall indulge in a 

“Rantum Scoot.” Probably very 

few of you understand the meaning 
of that odd phrase. It originated and 
applies exclusively to Nantucket, a 
queer little island 30 miles off of New 
Bedford. You will frequently see those 
words on boats in the harbor. The 
“rantum scoot” means to sail at ran- 
dom without any particular point or 
course to head anywhere. 

My remarks will prove to be a “ran- 
tum scoot” excepting that they will fall 
under the general heading of “How to 
Improve Your Business for 1933.” 

The announcement of this title will 
cause you for the moment to sit erect 
and incline your ears for some ex- 
pected magic words as to how to pro- 
duce dollars when none exist at the mo- 
ment. If this is your expectancy, my 
talk will be somewhat disappointing. 
My talk will deal somewhat with the 
improvement and development of busi- 
ness for 1933, but the word “improve- 
ment” need not be associated wholly 
with the premium production. 

One effort which will improve busi- 
ness for 1933 and for all time to come, 
is to see that people are insured right. 
This involves much. It involves the 
surveying of insurance financial re- 
sponsibilities. It means knowing, and 
with a considerable degree of accuracy, 
what insurance an individual or firm 
may or may not need. It goes beyond 
that and calls for a knowledge of values, 
of rating methods, methods of improv- 
ing risks, and of every element that 
enters into the insurance business. 

This plan of improving insurance re- 
lations to improve business is compar- 
able to the constructive ideas being 
utilized in all forms of industrial and 
mercantile activity. The salesmen for 
dictating machines do not merely sell 
dictating machines—they sell the idea 
of voice transcription and its resulting 





*From an address delivered at the eighth 
annual Connecticut Insurance Day at 
Hartford, Conn.—Ed. 


an Expert 


T. HUBBARD* 


efficiency and economy. Automobile 
dealers do not sell automobiles any more 
—they sell transportation, economy and 
convenience. The progressive radio 
manufacturers do not sell radios—they 
sell entertainment. Back of every na- 
tionally distributed product, you will 
find today an idea—not merely sales- 
manship for the sake of selling. 

We don’t want the public to look upon 
insurance as just another thing which 
is sold—something to sell. The only 
foundation for further insurance suc- 
cess is to sell the idea of insurance pro- 
tection which adequately and correctly 
fits the individual, or the business, so 
that the buyer is not overinsured, or 
underinsured, nor taken advantage of 
in any way. It is the application of 
insurance rather than its salesmanship 
on which we must concentrate in the 
future. 

The greatest insurance opportunity, 
still undeveloped, is the matter of ap- 
plying insurance to “credit situations.” 
The banker, as a credit man of the 
country, still demands only life insur- 
ance and fire insurance in protection of 
the credit he approves. How unscien- 
tific and how crude this situation still 
is? The only logical and practical man- 
ner for a banker to extend credit to a 
client is to make certain that the client 
is properly insured. The banker is not 
capable of determining and should con- 
sult the client’s insurance agent for a 
survey, or a report, showing that the 
client’s needs are adequately and prop- 
erly insured. 

The banker is extending credit, say, 
to a storekeeper, finds that the store- 
keeper measured up for consideration in 
every other way. He may have an ex- 
cellent and established reputation and 
prove an able business man in his own 
line. He may be a good merchandiser, 
an intelligent advertiser, a good buyer 
and a level-headed manager. In other 
words, he practically measures perfect 
as a credit risk. A large loan is granted 
to him by the banker. 


He possesses and has demonstrated 
all of these qualities which command 
credit consideration, but unfortunately 
he trusts his insurance responsibilities 
to a friend The friend is a good fel- 
low. He failed in the tree surgery busi- 
ness and then cracked up again trying 
to run a garage, but having many 
friends, being well liked and easily pop- 
ular, he accepted the advice of his 
friends and went into the insurance 
business. The man who borrowed from 
the bank thought he was indulging in 
a constructive charitable act by allow- 
ing this man to handle his insurance. 
Then one day the store burned up. 
The banker, much to his surprise, found 
that his client did not have any use 
and occupancy insurance, and while he 
was covered all right property damage- 
wise, the interruption to his business, 
because of the specialties he carried, 
would place him into bankruptcy and 
the bank’s line of credit be considerably 
jeopardized. The fire was the result of 
an explosion—the client had no explo- 
sion insurance but luckily for him a 
fire followed and the loss fell under his 
fire insurance policy. Furthermore, the 
agent had never called to the assured’s 
attention the savings in rate which 
could have been accomplished through 
the installation of wire glass windows 
because of bad exposure next door. The 
fire clause in his lease had never been 
studied. He had no liability insurance. 
In short, his insurance affairs were in 
horrible shape and his banker had never 
inquired into them. 

Billions of dollars are being con- 
stantly loaned by bankers without any 
check-up of the borrowers’ insurance 
at all. This opportunity alone is an un- 
limited and promising one for insur- 
ance agents. It does not stop with 
banks, but should also extend to the 
wholesaler and to any other person who 
extends credit. A credit risk may meas- 
ure up in every way, but the absence 
of steam boiler insurance, or the im- 
proper writing of a liability policy, or 
just one or two policy oversights can 
jeopardize the entire credit situation. 
Concentrate on this and you have a real 
opportunity for the year 1933, and all 
the other years to follow. 

A recent survey of the various pro- 
gressive and established manufactur- 
ing plants throughout New England in- 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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tors’ room of the Con- 





the early Dutch his- 








tinental Bank. On the 





tory of Manhattan, 
we find that where Maid- 
en Lane now follows its 
irregular course from 
Broadway to the East 
River, there once flowed a 
rippling stream. Here, 
outside the northern limits 
of the town, came the 
Dutch housewives and 
their daughters to wash 
the family linen. 

The path was called 
“T’ Maagde Paatze” and 
not until after the occu- 
pation by the British was 
it known as Maiden Lane. 
The land on the north side 
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first of May it moved to 
10 Wall Street. A year 
later it occupied the base- 
ment of the St. Nicholas 
Bank at the corner of 
New and Wall Streets 
awaiting the completion 
of its own building at 4 
Wall Street. This was 
ready in December, 1854. 
Another move was found 
necessary in 1858, this 
time to 112-114 Broadway. 
In 1863 the Company 
leased the building at the 
northwest corner of 
Broadway and Cedar 
Street and for sixteen 














of Maiden Lane was orig- 
inally the farm of Cor- 
nelius Van Tienhoven, who 
was. secretary of the 
colony. This land later 
passed into the hands of 
common interests. 

Gradually Maiden Lane 
attained the dignity of a 
full-fledged street. In the 
year 1716 a lot on the 
northwest corner of Maiden Lane and 
William Street changed hands for one 
hundred and thirty-eight dollars. This 
property is included in the present site 
of the Home building. 

A historian of Old William Street 
tells us that while the seat of the Fed- 
eral government was located in New 
York City, Thomas Jefferson, third 
President of the United States, resided 
at 57 Maiden Lane, and that No. 59 
about the same time was occupied by 
one of the Clerks in Chancery. 





Early Skyscrapers 


In its early development, an attempt 
seems to have been made to erect some 
“skyscrapers,” five and even six stories 
high, on Maiden Lane. In view of the 
fact that the insurance companies re- 
fused the risk, except at extra rate, 
some twenty houses in the neighbor- 
hood were reduced to four stories so as 
to increase the net income to their 
owners by lowering the rate of in- 
surance. 

Since the day the Home started busi- 
ness in 1853, it has had many home 
headquarters. The consistent growth 
of the Company from a business re- 
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The Home Insurance 
Company 
New York 
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quiring few employees and only one or 
two departments to its present estab- 
lishment has continually demanded more 
adequate quarters. 

In the first ten years it changed 
headquarters five times. Its first ad- 
dress was 2 Wall street in the direc- 


years this was the Home 
headquarters. In the 
spring of 1879 it took pos- 
session of its offices in the 
Boreel Building at 119 
Broadway. 

In 1902 the growth de- 
manded more commodious 
quarters and the Home 
moved to 52-56 Cedar 
Street, occupying the en- 
tire building. Later more space was re- 
quired for expansion and while the 
executive headquarters and some of 
the departments remained at “56 
Cedar” other departments were estab- 
lished at 91-95 William Street and on 
Pine Street. 

This arrangement existed until the 
completion of the new 15-story Home 
Building in 1923 which the Home still 
occupies. The official address of the 
company is 59 Maiden Lane, although 
there are other entrances at 61 Maiden 
Lane and 91 and 95 William Street. 

The striking main entrance of the 
building is well shown by the photo- 
graph on the cover of the The Specta- 
tor this week. In spite of the fact that 
its height does not challenge the 
towering structures of the great insur- 
ance and financial center of which it is 
a part, the building is striking and 
impressive in appearance. It employs 
many of the features which have been 
developed during the past decade to 
make office buildings remarkable alike 
for the efficient handling of work and 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
workers. 
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Section Fifty-Five-A, 
New York state’s great life insurance 
safeguard which protects policy pro- 
ceeds from the claims of creditors, 
continues to stand four-square against 
all assaults. A recent ruling by a 
referee in bankruptcy in the city of 
Buffalo appears to set a precedent 
which broadens the exemption fea- 
tures of this measure which was 
sponsored by the New York City and 
State Associations. The bankrupt 
owned endowment policies totaling 
$45,000 and his creditors sought to 
have the pure endowment accumula- 
tions applied to the settlement of his 
debts, maintaining that the exemp- 
tions allowed under section 55-a did 
not apply because the endowments 
were payable to the insured if he out- 
lived the endowment period, regard- 
less of the fact that the man’s wife 
was the beneficiary in event of death. 
The referee ruled that endowment in- 
surance has the same status as ordi- 
nary under the provisions of the act, 
and Albert Hirst, who helped secure 
the passage of the law some years 
ago, and who aided in the insured’s 
defense, stated in a letter to George 
A. Kedrich, president of the New 
York State Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, that he is confident higher 
courts will uphold the ruling if the 
same or a similar case is ever pre- 


sented. 
x * * 


re Sawyer, who 
recently was elected lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of the State of Ohio by a major- 
ity which approaches an all-time 
record for that office in the state, is a 
director of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati. 

 - 


As the year 1932 
makes way for a new deal, twenty- 
nine agents of the Missouri State 
Life are maintaining their places in 
the Gold Star Club, a group of “app- 
a-week” men who have kept up con- 


Life Insurance 


OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


secutive weekly production for a 
period of five years or longer. The 
nine agents leading the parade in this 
honor roll of production are as fol- 
lows: J. C. Garnes, Chicago; L. A. 
Gottas and John E. Mylett, Cleve- 
land; Fred H. Brown, Des Moines; 
C. F. Bizzell, Little Rock; G. W. 
Metcalf, Los Angeles; W. O. An- 
drews and James H. Hawley, St. 
Louis and L. B. Lampton, head of 
the Lampton General Agency. About 
forty other agents are approaching the 
qualifying mark with consecutive pro- 
duction ranging from three to five 


years. 
ee 


The State National Life, 


of St. Louis, recently moved into the 
handsome new quarters of the State 
National Life building at Eighth and 
Market streets. The building occu- 
pies a desirable location, the ad- 
vantages of which have been enhanced 
by the recent widening of Market 
street at this point. Cornelius J. 
Shea is president of the company. 
* * * 


W har's all the shooting 


Well, we should say that it’s 
about perfect. Seven wild ducks in 
seven shots—that is the record of 
Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., eight-year- 
old grandson of Dr. E. G. Simmons, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Pan-American Life, New 
Orleans. This achievement was re- 
corded on the private game preserves 
of E. A. Mcllhenny, tobasco sauce 
king, nationally known sportsman, 
and incidentally, also young Simmons’ 
grand father. 

In addition to the host, Mr. Mc- 
Ilhenny, the hunting party included 
Dr. Simmons, Fisher E. Simmons, 
Fisher, Jr., Lloyd Griscom of Phila- 
delphia, Rodney Griscom of the New 
York and Philadelphia firm of Bert- 
ron, Griscom and Co., and Robert E. 
Moore, prominent investment banker 
of New Orleans. 


about ? 














well nigh impossible for any fair- 

minded person to read one of Walter 
Lippmann’s pieces on foreign relations 
or the debts, and say “This is wrong.” I 
mean, to me, his recommendations are 
palpably and unquestionably the only 
ones under which the governments can 
expect to function with any degree of 
success. And it seems so easy. Think- 
ing along these lines, I wondered why 
such a man is not chosen as President 
—drafted, if necessary. He is keen, tol- 
erant and his writings reflect all the 
qualities one associates with high stand- 
ards of statesmanship. Then I thought, 
maybe such men do become Presidents 
but are so hampered and constrained by 
political exigencies until, like Grand 
Opera, they sound much worse than 
they really are. 


I" OCCURS to me that it would be 


ok * * 


ELL, then, I reasoned, why not 
W up the house of representa- 

tives and the senate with other 
editors? In a general way nearly any 
first class editorial writer manages to 
create the same impression with me that 
Mr. Lippmann does. Barring political 
differences, you will find the great 
papers nearly all sound, sane and pro- 
gressive on all vital issues. So take all 
the liberal editorial brains of the coun- 
try and dump the lot into Congress, 
there to make the very few and su- 
premely sensible laws which they uni- 
versally advocate, there to carry on the 
tolerant, friendly intercourse with for- 
eign nations and there to redistribute 
wealth, alleviate human suffering and 
institute generally all the cures for 
human ills that they have urged upon 
lawmakers since time immemorial. 


x * * 


hurt like the mischief, but I did. I 

got to thinking and I decided that 
such a group would speedily go the way 
of the sons-of-wild-jackasses, dry blocs 
and wet groups, and every single one 
of the editors would eventually start 
wondering why it was that that guy 
Lippmann was the king-pin while they 
remained mere representatives and sen- 
ators. Then they would forget their 
tolerance and all, and would end up by 
trading in their ethics for a Hudson. 
They would stall on the important is- 
sues and play to the grandstand with 
unimportant measures. The solution 
probably would be to let it go as is ex- 
cept have it understood that individual- 
ism is out. Tell a man, “You are now 
a representative. Nothing under the 
sun you do or say will ever make you 
anything more. You can, however, be 
demoted.” Then start from there. 


Te, again I got to thinking. It 
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James Elton Bragg | 


To Join Guardian 


Will Open New Agency | 
Downtown New York | 


Early Next Week| 


As the latest and a most im- 
portant step in its program | 
of agency expansion in the | 
metropolitan area, The 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
of America has just an- 
nounced the appointment of 
James Elton Bragg as man- 
ager of a downtown agency 
for the company. 

Effective as of Dec. 31, Mr. | 
Bragg is relinquishing his 
duties as director of the Life 
Insurance Training Division | 
of New York University, to | 
take charge of this newest 
Guardian agency, which will 
be opened in the financial dis- 
trict on Jan. 3. 

This will mark the second 
large agency project to be 
launched in New York City 
by The Guardian within a 
month’s time, since it was 
only on Dec. 5 that the new 
James A. Tyson Agency be- 
gan operations on the fif- 
teenth floor of the home office 
building, at 50 Union Square. 

Mr. Bragg comes to his 
new work with a background 
of intensive experience as a 
producing agent, agency man- 
ager, company executive, uni- 
versity professor and officer, 
public lecturer and author of 
many articles on life under- 
writing for the trade papers. 

During the past three years 
he has had over 500 agents in 
the regular Life Insurance 
Training Course of New York 
University, and some 300 
more in extension courses 
conducted in Huntington and 
Charlestown, W. Va.; Syra- 
cuse and Utica, N. Y.; To- 
ronto and Hamilton, Ont. In 
addition, he has had over 100 
advanced students in C.L.U. 
review courses. 

He entered the business of 





life insurance in January, 
1919. For five years he 
served as a personal pro- 
ducer. In 1924, he became 





an assistant manager in the 
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James Elton Bragg 


C. B. Knight Agency of the 
Union Central in New York 
City. One year later he was 
called to the vice-presidency 
of one of the Manhattan Life. 
He was then 32 years of age 
and was one of the youngest 
men ever to serve as a major 
executive in a New York 
company. 

In January, 1927, he re- 
turned to the field as manager 
for the Union Central in the 
Philadelphia and eastern 
Pennsylvania territories, 
Later he formed the agency 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


President Nardin 
Reiterates Stand 





Felss, Largest Individual 
Stockholder, Endorses 
the Missouri State 
Management 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 28— 
Despite current discussion 
and the announced purpose, 
based on incomplete infor- 
mation of United States 
Senator Wagner to investi- 
gate a loan by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpora- 
tion to the Missouri State 
Life, affairs of the company 
are being adjusted to the best 
advantage of policyholders, 
stockholders and the manage- 
ment, it is thought here. 

William T. Nardin, Presi- 
dent of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company, has 
stated that the present ad- 
ministration of the company 
welcomes a full and complete 
investigation by Congress 
into its $850,000 loan ob- 
tained from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation last 
July. 

His statement was in reply 
to information from Wash- 
ington that United States 
Senator Wagner, of New 
York, had declared that he 





A motion to dismiss a 
suit to recover $20,000 on 
a life insurance policy 
taken out by Kin Hubbard, 
Indianapolis, creator of 
Abe Martin, was sustained 
recently in federal court in 
Indianapolis. The Aetna 
Life was the defendant. 

The policy had been de- 
livered to Mr. Hubbard by 
P. W. Simpson, Indiana 
general agent, shortly be- 
fore Mr. Hubbard’s death 
and it was contended pos- 
session of the policy was 
prima facie evidence the 
premium had been paid or 





KIN HUBBARD NEGLECTED TO 
PAY FOR $20,000 POLICY 


that Mr. Hubbard had a 
eredit rating with Mr. 
Simpson, who was _ his 
close friend. 

Mr. Simpson _ testified 
he told Mr. Hubbard on 
delivery that the policy 
would not be effective until 
after the premium was 
paid. In sustaining the 
motion to dismiss, the 
court indicated there had 
been no evidence to show 
the premium had _ been 
paid or that a credit ar- 
rangement binding on the 
company had been made. 











Record of Continental 
Assurance in 1932 


More new life insurance was 
written, more new policy- 
holders insured, and more total 
insurance in force was noted 
on the books of the Continen- 
tal Assurance Co. of Chicago 
in 1932 than in any previous 
year, according to a prelimin- 
ary statement to policyholders 
by President H. A. Behrens. 

President Behrens’ statement 
also discloses that the com- 
pany will have paid more to 
beneficiaries and living policy- 
holders in 1932 than in any 
previous year. The company's 
assets were substantially in- 
creased during the year, he 
said, and over $700,000 in U. 
S. Government bonds were 
added to the portfolio. The 
usual cash funds, something 
ever $200,000 were main- 
tained. The company has en- 
gaged in no borrowing from 
any source. Current income 
has been more than enough 
to meet all obligations. 











would look into charges 
against the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 
Commenting on the Wash- 
ington dispatches Mr. Nar- 
din said: “It is not true that 
we borrowed any money from 
the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to guarantee a 
loan of $800,000 to Insurance 
Equities and associates which 
was made by St. Louis banks. 
“This loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpora- 
tion was obtained last July 
for the purpose of extending 
loans to our policyholders.” 
From Senator Wagner’s 
admission it is apparent that 
he has not been furnished full 
information concerning the 
loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or the 
transaction between the First 
National Bank of St. Louis, 
the Boatmen’s National Bank 
and the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company and the In- 
surance Equities Corporation. 
There has come a report 
from Louisville about the re- 
sults of a meeting there on 
December 23 of the directors 





(Concluded on page 20) 
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A $2.50 BOOK 
for $1 


HERE’S GOOD NEWS! 


In inaugurating a new series of 
publications to be known as 


The Spectator 
Dollar Library 


we have prevailed upon Mr. Louis 
R. Crandall to allow us to present 
his book 


INDIRECT SELLING 


as the first number in this library 


After a phenomenal sale at $2.50 per copy, this 
remarkable book is being reissued to sell at $1. A 
limited number of copies of former editions will be 
included in this special offer while they last... . 
If you haven’t a copy, get one today. INDIRECT 
SELLING is now selling religion, law, better 
health, political preferment, merchandise, ideas and 
insurance. 


It is the embodiment of the system by which 
Mr. Crandall has written from one to thirty-five 
applications every week for eleven consecutive years. 
His 1932 production of paid-for and delivered 
business is running more than three times his 1931 
record. 


INDIRECT SELLING is a master salesman’s 
book for all salesmen. Order your copy today. 


THE IDEAL, INEXPENSIVE 
GIFT 


REMEMBER THE PRICE—S$1, cash with 
order. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
N. W. Cor. 56th and Chestnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 


PRN GBs ccccccsncecsscses for which please send 
Siiusscsaet copies of INDIRECT SELLING at $1 per 
copy 
Te ee eT re Eyre ee re Tey 
CS. kcccd Cedars Cis dennie<cdtescssaannsnstonansann 
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MORE NEW DEVELOPMENT 
Under Way in 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


Continuing its previously announced agency program, the 
Pan-American is establishing numerous new agencies in cities 
of 20,000 or more population. In the near future, branch 
offices will be opened in the following cities: 





1OWA ARKANSAS 
Fort Dodge—Davenport Fort enae Dorado 
R: ANSA 
— Salina—Topeka—Wichita 
MISSOURI OKLAHOMA 
St. Joseph—Cape Girardeau Enid—Muskogee—Ardmore 


The Pan-American's liberal manager's contract, plus its 
agency-building, training and sales helps, assures success to 
managers appointed in these cities. 

For agency information address 


TED M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mor. 











California-Western States 
Life Insurance Company 


POLICIES WITHOUT A SUPERIOR. With 
over 100,000 Western Families owning 
policies in this Company, no better evidence 
could be offered that Western men and 
women appreciate the complete protection 
our policies afford for family, business and 
old age. 


FOR AGENTS. Liberal contracts with life in- 
come provision, under District Manager Sys- 
tem and Superior Home Office Service. 


J. Roy Kruse - - ~- President 
Home Office, Sacramento 
























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 















THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom Reasoning 
About Life Insurance 


‘Three Great Hazards’’ a leaflet written by Ernest Gray is just what 
a number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is a 
piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 
is calculated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his call. 


PRICES 
50 Copies....... $2.50 500 Copies....... $18. 
100 Copies....... $4.50 1000 Copies....... $30. 
10,000 Copies....... $225. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Ayres Advises Economy 
League of Michigan 





Advocates Dropping Elective 
Board in Favor of 
Appointees 





LANSING, MIcH., Dec. 24— 
Clarence L. Ayres, president, 
American Life, Detroit, who 
is an active figure in the 
movement to reduce the taxa- 
tion burden on property and 
business enterprise, caused 
something of a sensation in 
state political circles during 
the past week when, in an ad- 
dress at the state gathering 
here of the Economy League 
of Michigan, he advocated 
abolition of the state admin- 
istrative board. 

Mr. Ayres’ suggestion was 


considered of significance be- 
cause he heads a commission 
appointed by Gov. Wilber M. 
Brucker investigating reduc- 
tion of governmental costs 
and will be apt to include such 
a proposal in the commis- 
sion’s report to the incoming 
1933 legislature. 

The administrative board, 
now made up of elective state 
officials, is a barrier to econ- 
omy, Mr. Ayres charged, be- 
cause its individual members 
base their continuance in 
office on built-up patronage 
fostered by expenditures of 
state funds. The board has 
broad disbursing powers. Mr. 
Ayres advocated substituing 
for the elective officials on the 
board, with the exception of 
the governor, a group of citi- 
zens, business men preferably, 
with no political affiliations. 














J. Rutherford President 

of Little Rock Ass'n 

Jim Rutherford was elected 
president of the Little Rock 
(Ark.) Association of Life 
Underwriters for 1933, and 
Foster A. Vineyard was 
elected secretary at a recent 
meeting. Ben R. Hamilton 
was elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and Ora J. Massey, sec- 
ond vice-president. Mr. Ruth- 
erford, as president, succeeds 
Robert M. Williams. 

The new president is assist- 
ant general agent for the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Vineyard is 
with the agency department 
of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Hamilton is 
vice-president and agency 
manager of the Pyramid Life 
Insurance Company. 








Insurance. 











HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


make a start. 


“A Source of Comfort Through 


the Years” 


The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strik- 
ingly how even a small life policy kept in force may be the chief 
or sole means to security and peace in the later years of life: 


“My mind goes back across the years to an afternoon in 
North Dakota, when a representative of the New York 
Life came to my home and urged me to take out some Life 
I believed in insurance but was too poor to 
I was so short of money that the agent 
had to lend me the money for my first premium. My only 
regret is that I did not let him make it three thousand 
instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“Tt has been a source of comfort through the years, to 
have even so small an amount in a safe place. 
are no longer young, and have decided to buy a little home. 
This means that we need the small savings the New York 
Life has been keeping for us these many years... 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. 
Present cash value, includ- 


Total premiums paid—$766.80. 


ing dividend deposits, amounts to $1,146.21. 
these years the beneficiary has been protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term 
insurance)is an Insured Savings Plan with 
guaranteed values for Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Now we 


Through all 
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Simon Heads Chase 
Advisory Council 


C. E. DeLong Vice Chairman; 
Well Known Underwriters 
Join Group 








Leon Gilbert Simon, past 
president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the 
City of New York, authority 
on taxation, business insur- 
ance and estate problems, au- 
thor and large personal pro- 
ducer, associated with the 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, has been _ reelected 
chairman of the Underwriters 
Advisory Council of the 
Trust Department of The 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York. 

Charles E. DeLong, New 
York City general agent of 
the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co., was elected vice- 
chairman. Mr. DeLong, after 
being graduated from Syra- 
cuse University in 1907, 
taught school for four years 
and in 1911 became a part- 
time agent for the Mutual 
Benefit at Syracuse. Two 
| years later he was promoted 
to assistant manager and in 
1915 assumed charge of the 
Syracuse office as manager. 
Specializing in estate plan- 
ning, Mr. DeLong, while 
building his agency organiza- 
tion, found time to produce 
annually more than $1,000,- 
000 of insurance. In 1928 
| Mr. DeLong became associ- 
ated with William H. Beers, 
New York City general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit, and 
When Mr. Beers left the 
agency to assume home office 
| duties, Mr. DeLong became 








general agent. 


New Members 


| 

| Newly elected members to 
the council are the following: 
Clancy D. Connell, general 
agent, Provident Mutual Life 
| Insurance Co.; Irwin D. 
Herzfelder, technical advisor, 
| The Geo. H. Beach Co., Inc., 
also affiliated with the Wil- 
liam H. Beers Agency, New 
England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Albert Hopkins, 
personal producer, J. Elliott 
Hall Agency, Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; William 
M. McDaniels, personal pro- 
ducer, R. H. Keffer Agency, 
| Aetna Life Insurance Co.; 
| Harris L. Wofford, manager, 
| Prudential Insurance Co.; 
Willard Regan, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
| surance Co., appointed to fill 
an unexpired term, was 
elected to serve on the council 
until 1935. 
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Missouri State Life 
(Concluded from page 17) 


of the Kentucky Home Life 
Insurance Company with 
State Auditor Talbott. After 
that gathéring, Mayor Wil- 
liam B. Harrison, president 
of the Kentucky Home Life, 
announced that an agreement 
had been reached whereby he 
and Auditor Talbott would 
name four directors of the 
Missouri State Life at its 
annual meeting and that the 
Insurance Equities interests 
which own the Louisville 
company would get two, and 
that if it should be held that 
Kentucky Home Life is en- 
titled to name more than six 
directors of the St. Louis con- 


cern, Lewis Guthrie, secre- 
tary-treasurer will choose 
them. 


However Missouri corpora- 
tions are governed at their 
stockholders meeting by a 
special statute providing for 
cumulative voting powers to 
protect minority interests. 
Under that law the Kentucky 
Home Life with its block of 
148,050 shares of Missouri 
State Life stock is entitled to 
only three or four directors 
and not six or more. 

State Superintendent of In- 
surance Thompson is demand- 
ing his five year trust agree- 
ment for the Missouri State 
Life has stated that he is 
primarily interested in the 
absolute protection of the 
policyholders of the company. 
He has refused to accept 
Auditor Talbott’s demands 
that Judge Dawson be made 
sole trustee and president of 
the Missouri State Life. It 
is reported that Judge Daw- 
son declined to serve under 
any condition. He takes the 
position that no one is big 
enough to act as sole trustee 
or ezar for a life insurance 
company in Missouri and for 
that reason insisted on three 
trustees. He is willing to ac- 
cept Julius H. Barnes as one 
of the trustees but named 
President Nardin and Tom 
K. Smith, President of the 
Boatman’s National Bank as 
the others. 

Missouri State Life is in a 
much stronger position finan- 
cially and so far as organ- 
ization morale is concerned 
than it was a year ago. 
Under President Nardin the 
company unquestionably has 
made much progress. This is 
apparent to outsiders by the 
present attitude of Theobald 
Felss of Cincinnati. Felss is 
by far the largest individual 
stockholder of the company. 
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With his family he holds 
about 30,000 shares of the 
company’s stock and its finan- 
cial well-being is vitally im- 
portant to him. 

Through his personal con- 
tact with Mr. Nardin on the 
board of directors and the 
executive committee of the 
company Mr. Felss has a 
very high regard for the in- 
tegrity and business ability 
of the president of the Mis- 
souri State Life. He has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the 
company was fortunate in 
obtaining an executive in the 
serious emergency created 
last April when Judge Daw- 
son after four months of in- 
ability to make up his mind 
whether to quit the Federal 
bench at Louisville finally an- 
announced that he would not 
accept the presidency of the 
Missouri State Life. 

Mr. Nardin has stated that 
he welcomes the fullest in- 
vestigation of all his acts as 
president of the company and 








Statement by Read 


Confirming a statement re- 
cently made to this paper in 
conjunction with Commis- 
sioners Dulaney, of Arkansas, 
and Joseph B. Thompson, of 
Missouri, Commissioner Jess 
G. Read, of Oklahoma, wired 
The Spectator under date of 
Dec. 23, as follows: 

“Returning to office today 
find your telegram of Dec. 21. 
Action of Missouri State Life 
in arranging credit for pur- 
chase of Kentucky Home Life 
justified by circumstances and 
| personally approve of the 
transaction.” 











on its executive committee 
and board of directors. He 
is willing to meet any issue 
frankly and fully. 

State Superintendent of In- 
surance Thompson who gave 
his advance approval to the 
arrangements for the $800,- 
000 loan by St. Louis banks 








COMPARE BRITISH ORDINARY 
AND INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


TATISTICS of life insur- 

ance in Great Britain as 
shown in The Policyholder of 
Manchester, prove that since 
1913 there has been a per- 
sistent increase in annual 
new ordinary assurance pur- 
chased. Of course, in 1931 
writings yielded to similar 


| depressing forces as_ those 


which had such a deleterious 


effect in America. Unlike 
America, however, the up- 
swing in written business 


continued through 1930. In 
1931 new ordinary sums as- 
sured aggregated in excess of 
£67,000,000. During the war 
until 1918, there were regular 
annual decreases. In that 
year, which marked evidently 
the inaugural of a new pop- 
ularity in England, there was 
an increase over 1917 of over 
£17,000,000 for total new 
writings during the year in 
excess of £73,000,000. In 1919 
new assurances were almost 
double the previous year, ag- 
gregating more than £131,- 
000,000. Despite some off 
years, consistent increases 
brought the total writings in 
1930 up to £166,000,000. In 
1931, they aggregated £160,- 
000,000 and represented an 
increase of 137 per cent over 
the 1913 standard. 

A rather interesting com- 
mentary on the variation in 
life insurance writings be- 
tween Great Britain and 
America is the fact that in 





most years industrial assur- 
ance writings have exceeded 
ordinary insurance in the 
former country. Starting the 
period shown with 1913, the 
new sums assured in the in- 
dustrial offices aggregated 
£94,000,000. Consistent with 
the ordinary experience, de- 
creases were noted during 
the war years with a return 
to normalcy indicated by a 
slight increase in 1918. 

There can be read into the 
comparative records of the 
two branches in the year 
1919, an unmistakable and 
growing trend of approval of 
life insurance by the British 
public, the beginning of a new 
era. Whereas in 1919 there 
was in new industrial assur- 
ances an increase which car- 
ried to 12 per cent over writ- 
ings of 1913, in ordinary in- 
surance the impetus given to 
insurance buying carried it 
to an increase of over 94 per 
cent of the ordinary writings 
of 1913 and for the first time 
in the period, ordinary writ- 
ings exceeded industrial busi- 
ness. This preference for 
ordinary insurance has since 
that year been the rule with 
the exception of the three 
years from 1922 to 1924 in- 
clusive and in 1931 when the 
new sums assured in the in- 
dustrial offices of £163,000,000 
exceeded by £3,000,000 that of 
ordinary insurance. 

The underlying faith of the 








to Insurance Equities feels 
that their buying absolute 
control of Kentucky Home 
Life was very beneficial to 
Missouri State Life since it 
assured the acceptance of 
Mr. Thompson’s voting trust 
plan stabilizing the adminis- 
tration of the company for 
five years. 

Superintendent Thompson 
has been supported in his ac- 
tions concerning the Missouri 
State Life by Jess G. Read, 
Insurance Commissioner for 
Oklahoma and Secretary of 
the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and 
Commissioner Dulaney of 
Arkansas. Read and Dulaney 
were in St. Louis on other 
business when the story about 
the $800,000 bank loan to In- 
surance Equities Corporation 
broke in the public press. 
They took the opportunity to 
ascertain all of the real facts 
concerning this transaction 
and the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company’s part in 
it and they later gave their 
whole-hearted approval of the 
steps taken. With Superin- 
tendent Thompson they have 
taken the position that the 
protection of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s policyholders is para- 
mount to every other consid- 
eration and the selfish inter- 
ests of any particular group 
of stockholders seeking to 
control the company should 
be disregarded. They ex- 
pressed the view that the vot- 
ing trust agreement as advo- 
cated by Thompson was the 
best move the Missouri State 
Life could have taken. 





Mutual Benefit Supervisor 

SAGINAW, MICH., Dec. 26— 
The Mutual Benefit Life dur- 
ing the past week announced 
the appointment of Anthony 
F. Brogger as a field super- 
visor here. Raleigh G. Stotz, 
general agent, made the an- 
nouncement, stating that 
Fred M. Bullock, district 
agent, would act jointly with 
Mr. Brogger as field super- 
visor. 








industrial classes in life in- 
surance is thus as apparent 
in Great Britain as in the 
United States, for this study 
shows that industrial insur- 
ance had an increase in 1931 
over 1930 despite the decrease 
in ordinary writings. In the 
same period in the United 
States, ordinary insurance 
fell off almost 10 per cent, 
while industrial writings de- 
creased less than 1 per cent. 
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A. C. L. U. Institutes 
Management Program 





Degree Holders Eligible For 
Examinations in Agency 
Management Courses 

Courses in agency manage- 
ment will henceforth be a 
part of the program of the 
American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, according to an 
announcement by Dr. David 
McCahan, secretary and as- 
sistant dean. This part of 
the work will be carried on 
with the cooperation of the 
Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. 

Recognition of the view- 
point that capable manage- 
ment requires certain educa- 
tion and training of a dis- 
tinctive nature that is not di- 
rectly associated with large 
personal production has 
prompted the college to intro- 
duce this program designed 
for persons engaged in or ex- 
pecting to engage in activi- 
ties of a managerial char- 
acter in life insurance. There 
are two main divisions in the 
program, one dealing with 
the principles and problems 
of “Business Administration” 
and the other with those of 
“Sales Administration.” 

Annual examinations, such 
as are held for the C.L.U. de- 
gree, will be given in the two 
main fields mentioned above, 
and successful applicants will 
be awarded a special certifi- 
cate in life insurance agency 
management. Any person 
holding the C.L.U. degree or 
the certificate of proficiency 
awarded by the college will 
be eligible. 

The principle aims of the 
new educational program in 
management may be stated 
as (1) to recognize the im- 
portance of management ac- 
tivities in sound underwrit- 
ing; (2) to establish educa- 
tional standards in this field, 
and (3) to award qualified 
candidates with certificates 
of proficiency. 





Government Insurance Is 


Claimed by Creditor 


FRANKForT, Ky., Dec. 24— 
Proceeds of the United States 
Government converted insur- 
ance policy paid to the estate 
of the insured soldier is sub- 
ject to the soldier’s debts. 

The Court of Appeals so 
ruled today in reversing the 
Hart Circuit Court in the 
case of the First National 
Bank of Horse Cave against 
Walter C. Cann’s adminis- 
tratix. 
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Reliance Life Joins 


A. L. I. P. 


At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance 
Presidents on Tuesday, Dec. 
20, the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was unanimously elected 
to membership. 

The Reliance Life was in- 
corporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania in 1903 and 
commenced business in May 
of that year. Its president is 
Arthur E. Braun. Its assets 
at the end of 1931 were $74,- 
521,246 and its insurance in 
force at that time amounted 
to $462,911,949. 

With the election of the 


Reliance Life, Association 
companies now number 69, 
domiciled in 22 states, the 


District of Columbia and two 
Provinces of Canada. 





Seasonal Trends in Suicides 


Statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York re- 
port that there are fewer 
deaths in autumn for the gen- 
eral population from tuber- 
culosis, and suicide than in 
any other time of the year. 
They further show that more 
suicides occur in the spring 
than in any other season of 
the year, with May leading the 
desolate months of December 
and January. They readily 
account for the improved tu- 
berculosis mortality of au- 
tumn. They feel that in the 
summer months those affected 
gain sufficient strength to 
carry them through to the 
winter. They are at a loss, 
however, to understand why 














Massachusetts 
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people who live through the 
discouraging months of win- 
ter should want to quit life 
while nature in the spring is 
conspiring to bring to all a 
new born joy of living. Could 
it not be linked with a psy- 
chology which brings an al- 
most contented feeling to 
many people when they have 
the world as companions in 
misery but who find life and 
everything in general un- 
bearable when troubles seem 
to be confined to them alone? 








MONARCH 


OFFERS 
COMPLETE HOME PROTECTION 





ACCIDENT & HEALTH 





Cancellable and mod- 
ern noncancellable, in- 
contestable and non- 
prorating policies in- 
cluding a special Busi- 
ness Women’s accident 
policy. 











LIFE 





All forms 
of participating 
life policies 
for men and 


women. 











A wide range of up-to-date policies, each with individual 
merits of outstanding importance. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Company Locates 


In Brinkley, Ark. 


BRINKLEY, ARK., Dec. 26— 
The Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company, recently organized 
by Memphis, Tenn., and Ar- 
kansas business men, has se- 
lected Brinkley as the home 
office of the company, which 
is capitalized at $50,000. Gal- 
vin Hudson is president; F. 
T. Dooley, vice-president; 
Horace W. Smith, secretary 
and treasurer; Eli Whitney 
Collins, Jonesboro, director; 
Frank Hall, manager, Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
Memphis, director; R. M. 
Henry, Memphis, director, 
and W. W. Sharp, Brinkley, 
attorney. 





Kalamazoo Ass'n Officers 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., Dec. 24 
—Kalamazoo Association of 
Life Underwriters, at its an- 
nual meeting during the past 
week at the Columbia Hotel, 
elected Paul L. Snauble of 
the Mutual Benefit Life as 
president for the ensuing 
year. Other officers named 
were: Vice-president, Clar- 
ence D. Pratt, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life; secretary-treas- 
urer, Clyde M. Funk, Sun 
Life; member of executive 
committee, George Powell, 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 





NYLIC Mortuary Benefits 


The board of directors of 
the New York Life Insurance 
Co., at their Dec. 14 meeting 
adopted a resolution similar 
to last year, relating to the 
mortuary benefit for agents 
who are members of the first, 
second, third and senior de- 
grees of Nylic. The resolu- 
tion stipulated that the com- 
pany will pay as part com- 
pensation a mortuary benefit 
upon the death during the 
year 1933 of any agent mem- 
ber of first, second, third de- 
gree, or senior Nylic, whose 
employment contract author- 
izing him to solicit for new 
insurance for the company 
is in full force and effect at 
the time of his death, in ad- 
dition to his other compensa- 
tion, a sum equal to $1.00 
per thousand of the business 
written during the period of 
his freshman, first, second, 
third degree membership and 
upon which business the sec- 
ond insurance year’s premium 
has been paid or shall be paid. 

In addition to which, bene- 
ficaries of deceased agents 
who have reached their first 
degree receive six monthly 
payments at the rate in force 
at the time of their death. 
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Forty-Eight Applications 
ForMore ThanOneMiillion, 


With Forty-Seven Checks 
A One-Day Record! 


How William C. Carroll, “Millionaire” 
Life Agent in Philadelphia, Applies Rockne 
Football Methods In Selling Life Insurance 


By E. S. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 22—Two 
men were seated in the living room of a 
Philadelphia suburban home a few 
months ago. One of the men was speak- 
ing. He was Father Julius A. Nieuw- 
land, dean of the College of Science at 
Notre Dame University. He was speak- 
ing of the late Knute Rockne, peer of 
football coaches. 

“Bill,” he was saying, “every time 
that the quarterback of a Rockne- 
coached team called a signal, the play 
was designed for a touchdown. For 
if every man did his part, if everyone 
took out or blocked the man he was 
supposed to, the team would score on 
hy 


Touchdown Selling 


The one doing the listening was Wil- 
liam C. Carroll, a Travelers trained 
agent now operating independently. 
And as Carroll listened to Father Niew- 
land describe Rockne’s touchdown play, 
an idea began to form in his mind. It 
was this—if a touchdown play would 
work in football with every man doing 
what he was supposed to do, why would 
it not work in selling life insurance 
with a “one-man team’? 

And so the idea was implanted in 
his mind to develop fully on the day be- 
fore election when a friend mentioned 
depression to him. He had been read- 
ing that the sale of life insurance was 
off something over 20 per cent. 

Four years ago he had turned in 42 
applications in one day for $432,500 of 
business, with a check for each appli- 
cation. 

He figured he could put on another 
one-day drive to prove his theory that 
the depression existed mainly because 
the public allowed it to, and so inspire 
other agents to follow his example. 

He called his one-man drive a “de- 
pression-busting” campaign. 
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BANKS 


Yesterday he turned in 48 applica- 
tions. They were for a total of $1,022,- 
500 of life insurance. A check accom- 
panied every application but one. And 
as an added prize for him, the stork 
visited his home and left him a baby 
daughter on the very same day that he 
set his record. 

How did he do it? Hard work, is his 
answer. Working night and day for 
an entire month. Seeing people. He 
had to see at least four people to write 
one. Too, they first had to satisfy him 
that they were good prospects. 

And it was. an ideal test of his Rockne 
system. For every call that he made 
was designed to end in a sale. 

Don’t gather the impression, however, 
that Carroll is a one-interview man. He 
never attempts to make a sale on the 
first interview. He never uses any sales 
talk the first time he sees a prospect. 
His first interview is designed merely 
to gather information that will enable 
him to make up a program. 





"Il would like a small loan," Mr. Car- 
roll said to his banker, a staunch Re- 
publican, on the day after election. 
Surprised, the banker automatically 
asked, "What for?" “Well, | figured 
I'd be needing a new lawn mower now 
that Roosevelt has been elected and—" 
He got no further with this persiflage 
but in the ensuing conversation the 
banker warned Mr. Carroll that "This 
is going to hurt your business, too, 
Bill." Bill resented the thought that 
anything was going to hurt his busi- 
ness and to prove himself master of 
the situation he planned a one-day 
drive which he dedicated to the new 
President, calling it the “Roosevelt De- 
pression Busting Campaign." The re- 
sults are reported in the accompanying 
article. 











ANOTHER “DEPRESSION BUSTER” 





William C. Carroll 


He presents the program on the sec- 
ond interview and it is on this second 
interview that he endeavors to close 
the sale and leave with a signed applica- 
tion and check. It is his Rockne touch- 
down call. 

It might be interesting to add that the 
vast majority of his cases in his one- 
day record were closed on that “touch- 
down” call. 


First—Does He Qualify? 


When Bill Carroll first calls on a 
prospect, there are certain points that 
he wants answered to his own satisfac- 
tion. First, he wants to know whether, 
in his own opinion, the man is phys- 
ically, morally and financially capable 
of buying life insurance. Having an- 
swered those questions, he then tackles 
the problem of what policy would best 
fit the prospect. Of what form would 
give the man the maximum of protec- 
tion for the minimum cost, embody- 
ing the investment, savings and pro- 
tection features and, at the same time, 
stressing the distribution factor. 

Now, you take your hard work and 
your innumerable calls—for as Bill 
Carroll puts it “you can know all that 
there is to know about life insurance 
and life insurance salesmanship and it 
will be absolutely wasted to you if you 
sit in your office waiting for business 
to come to you. You have to go out and 
see people and work like the devil to 
cash in on it.” 
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Yes, you can take your hard work and 
it will be almost wasted if you don’t 
believe heart and soul in life insurance. 
And Bill Carroll does. He is sold on 
it, completely. 

How does Bill Carroll work? He 
calls on a prospect, tells him that he 
would like to know his circumstances 
so that he can then call back in a few 
days with a program designed to fit his 
needs. And on his second call he pre- 
sents the program. 

“But surely,” I questioned, “you ran 
into the depression argument?” 

He had, and he answered it by tell- 
ing the prospect that he believed that 
things were on the upgrade. That it 





pressions. 


would. 


was a man’s own belief that made de- 
That if he thought things 
would be better, they just naturally 
And then he asserted that if 
the prospect believed that the program 
filled his needs; that if it did what he 
wanted to do for his wife and children 
and for his own retirement, that there 
was only one thing to do, to take it. 
And one out of every four did. 

His method of selling is very simple 
as can be readily seen. 
formation call and, second, the touch- 
down call, with the time 
spent making up a program. 
Carroll believes this—that the agent 
must be absolutely convinced that the 
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program he is suggesting is the very 
best that could be mapped out. For it 
is his opinion that if the agent is doubt- 
ful, he conveys that doubt to the pros- 
pect and loses the sale. 

“You know,” he told me as we parted, 
“as a result of this drive of mine, I have 
more prospects now than I know what 
to do with.” And someone else in- 
formed me that the business that he will 
get from the 48 applications eventually 
will exceed four times the amount of 
the million dollars he obtained in his 
drive. 

All of which proves that it is a very 
simple matter to break a depression— 
you simply work like hell. 


First, the in- 


in between 
Now Bill 








Prudential Dividends for 1933 


The table below sets forth annual dividend illustrations 
for 1933 on nine Ordinary policies issued by the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 

Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
1933 Dividend Illustrations 

~ ee and Dividends are for $1,000 of insurance unless otherwise 
noted. 

Premiums illustrated include Premium Waiver Disability Benefit. 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 


Age at Issue 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 
End of Year....... $17.42 $19.91 $23.24 $27.71 $33.69 $41.76 $52.71 
2 aeeralenen 2.74 3.08 3.24 3.29 3.34 3.43 3.88 
S #  *eseecec 2.84 3.21 3.36 3.41 3.48 3.62 4.31 
S = =—=—s a ee ow 60 2.94 3.33 3.46 3.53 3.63 3.86 4.80 
>  «nvcsmes 3.06 3.43 3.55 3.64 3.78 4.10 5.29 
— #erneee 3.63 3.91 4.05 4.27 4.69 5.98 7.33 


MODIFIED LIFE 3 


Annual Dividends per a. 000 - aaa ' tr Issued After Nov. 30, 1932 
Age at Issue 40 45 50 Tine 


Prem. Ist 3 yrs... $13. "83 $16. 05 $19. 02 $23.33 $29.02 $36.54 $46.5 
Prem. after 3 yrs.. 16.27 18.88 22.38 27.45 34.14 42.99 54:75 
Div’d End of 3 yrs. 2.81 3.23 3.76 4.70% 5.81* 7.35* 9.16* | 


*Dividends at ages 36 to 63, inclusive, have been adjusted for premium | 
rates effective Dec. 1, 1932, by a suitable modification of the dividend scale | 
in use for policies issued prior to that date at lower premium rates. 

MODIFIED LIFE 3-20. 
Annual Dividends on es ¥ Policies Issued ‘After Nov. 30, 1932 
5 35 4 5 


Age at Issue 2 0 4 50 
Prem. Ist 3 yrs.}..$21.37 $04 30 $28. 97 $37.24 $49.05 $65.62 
Prem. next 17 yrs.? 25.15 28.59 34.08 43.81 57.71 77.20 
Div. End of 3 yrs.¢ 4.16 4.70 5.82% 7.78% 10.32% 13.90% 
Div. End of 3 yrs.t 2.08 2.35 2.91* 3.89* 5.16* 6.95* 
+Per $2,000. tPer $1,000. ‘*Dividends at ages 35 to 50, inclusive, 


have been adjusted for premium rates effective Dec. 1, 1932, by a suitable 
modification of the dividend scale in use for policies issued prior to that 
date at lower premium rates. 


MODIFIED LIFE 5 
Annual Dividends on sy Policies a After June 30, 1930 
25 5 4 5 


Age at Issue 3 5 0 55 
Prem. Ist 5 yrs....$10.30 11. *0 $13.05 $15. 56 $19.00 $24.17 $32.37 | 
Prem. after 5 yrs... 20.60 22.40 26.10 31.12 38.00 48.34 64.74 
End of Year....... 

-  4£z‘aeneees 2.65 2.70 2.75 2.80 2.85 2.90 4.22 
3 ee 2.83 2.88 2.93 2.98 3.03 4.37 
4 2.91 2.96 3.01 3.06 3.11 3.16 4.55 
a” ee 3.06 3.11 3.16 3.21 3.26 3.31 4.74 
— —. aati 3.87 3.92 3.97 4.02 4.40 5.26 7.98 
7 66s. @eeemen 4.05 4.10 4.15 4.20 4.60 5.52 8.36 
— wkharteet 4.23 4.28 4.33 4.38 4.80 5.78 8.74 
-! 6 — axbteeome 4.42 4.47 4.52 4.57 5.02 6.04 9.12 
10 4.62 4.67 4.72 4.77 5.25 6.33 9.53 


FIFTEEN PAYMENT LIFE 
Annual Dividends on Regular Policies | jp aoe June 30, 1930 
25 35 


Age at Issue 30 5 55 
End of Year. ...$30.63 $33.77 $37.68 $42, st $48.47 $55.86 $65.23 
2 cone 3.56 3.80 3.86 3.91 3.98 ry 38 
3 3.82 4.03 4.11 4.18 4.30 4.93 
4 4.09 4.27 4.36 4.48 4.69 5.55 
5 4.34 4.51 4.63 4.79 5.08 6.18 | 
10 5.67 5.90 6.18 6.62 7.88 9.08 





TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
Annual Dividends on Regular Policies Issued After June 30, 1930 
25 30 35 40 45 


Age at Issue 55 
End 1 We 6 sete $25.51 $28.16 $31.51 $35.76 =. = $48. 7 $57.47 
anebes 2.98 3.37 3.54 3.59 3.7 4.09 
; <<cean 3.16 3.58 3.75 3.80 :. 86 3:95 ‘ 57 
.. - geeteen 3.34 3.79 3.93 4.00 4.08 4.26 6.11 
>  wereene 3.55 3.98 4.11 4.20 4.31 4.57 5.65 
0 ‘wees 4.62 4.96 5.11 5.32 5.67 6.85 8.00 
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TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Annval Dividends on Regular Policies Issued After June 30, 1930 


Age at Issue 25 30 35 40 45 55 
End of Year....... $44.21 $44.58 a = $47.05 $49.81 $54.30 $61.39 
S «arveeves 3.58 3.70 3.80 3.85 3.90 4.24 
=  \weseene 3.94 4.01 ri “08 4.11 4.16 4.21 4.76 
S 0 — eww ene 4.29 4.34 4.39 4.44 4.49 4.58 5.34 
GS = vescees 4.62 4.67 4.72 4.77 4.82 4.96 5.92 
| ee 6.53 6.58 6.63 6.68 6.79 7.66 8.55 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 60 
Annual Dividends on Regular Policies one anme, ume 30, .. 
35 


Age at Issue 25 30 50 
End of Year....... $23.68 $28.60 $35.82 $47, 05 $65. 32 $103. 4 e212. ‘4 
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Founded 60 years ago this month. Still 
furnishing dependable insurance protec- 
tion with select policies that meet the re- 
quirements of the most discriminating 


buyers. 


If a permanent connection in Ohio or 


New York interests you, write today. 


FRANK F. EHLEN 


Director of Agencies 


JOHN M. HULL 


President 
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National Emphasis 
On Life Insurance 





Thrift Week Activities 
Will Be Postponed 
Until April 17-22 


The institution of life in- 
surance will conduct a spe- 
cial educational campaign 
from April 17 to April 22, 
1933. This is the announce- 
ment made by Chairman H. 
M. Holderness after a meet- 
ing of a committee of the Life 
Agency Officers Association 
on Wednesday, December 7th. 
This period has been selected 
as one which most completely 
embraces the desired effect of 
uniform action and coopera- 
tion of all life underwriters 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The Life Agency Officers of 
Canada will join in this 
movement with complete 
cooperation notwithstanding 
their very natural desire for 
a later date. The Movement 
therefore will be interna- 
tional in its scope. 

The six-day period and 
its activities will be known 
as “Financial Independence 
through Life Insurance — 
April 17-22, 1933.” 

The committee is busy mak- 
ing its plan for nation-wide 
publicity in connection with 
the new program. The mere 
fact that the great enter- 
prise of life insurance is 
setting aside a week for in- 
ternational education in the 
fundamentals of financial 
and economic independence, 
as well as of the stability of 
its own institution, is a chal- 
lenge to the great army of 
life insurance men through- 
out the length and breadth 
of North America. 

Last winter, on January 
2ist, Life Insurance Day in 
Thrift Week, a similar spe- 
cial emphasis was placed 
upon the influence of life in- 
surance as a factor in the 
economic life of our people. 
The importance of life insur- 
ance is too significant, and 
the expenditure of effort and 
money too great, to warrant 
the restriction of these ac- 
tivities to a single day. It 
is upon this basis that life 
insurance has withdrawn its 
active support from the pro- 
gram of the National Thrift 
Committee, in the celebration 
of “Life Insurance Day.” 

The omission of Life Insur- 
ance Day from the Thrift 
Week schedule, does not 
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Committee Chairman 





H. M. Holderness 


mean, however, the omission 
of Life Insurance from the 
program of the committee. 
Life insurance is so _ thor- 


| oughly understood as a safe 


and desirable means of in- 
vesting one’s surplus earn- 
ings, and also as a means of 
protection for one’s family, 
that it could not be omitted 
from the message of the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee with- 
out being unfair both to the 
insurance companies and to 
the public. 


Studying for L. O. M. A. 


Institute Examinations 


More than 70 employees 
of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company have reg- 
istered for the educational 
courses offered by the Life 
Office Management Institute. 
The announcement of this 
educational program being 
made available to employees 
of life insurance companies 
met with a hearty response 
on the part of the employees. 
Registrations were secured 
from all departments of the 
company. 








Organization Meeting 

Jos. A. Sullivan, newly 
elected president of the San 
Francisco Life Underwriters 
Association and his official 
family met December 22, for 
the purpose of selecting the 
membership of the various 
committees which will be 
headed by members of the 
executive committee. 


Adds New Territory 

Frank Dutton, of Frank- 
fort, Ky., has been promoted 
by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company by placing 
him in charge of the Paris 
office in addition to the office 
here. The company has 
added ten counties to Mr. 
Dutton’s district. 








James Elton Bragg To 
Join Guardian 


(Concluded from page 17) 


frm of Bragg & Allen, 
through a partnership with 
A. Rushton Allen. 

In 1929, he responded to 
the call of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the 
City of New York, to accept 
the chair of life insurance in 
New York University and to 
become director of the Life 
Insurance Training Division. 

His career has included ac- 
tive service in the work of the 
life underwriters’ associa- 
tions. In 1921 and 1922, he 
was secretary of the New 
York Association. Later he 
served as director of the 
Philadelphia organization. In 
1928, he was secretary and 
trustee of the National Asso- 
ciation. He planned and man- 
aged the convention programs 
of the National Association 
in 1928 and 1929. 

Later announcements are 
expected as to the personnel 
to be associated with the man- 
agement of the Bragg 
Agency, and as to the loca- 
tion of the new office. 


Other Guardian Changes 


Announcement has. been 
made of the appointment of 
E. Clifford Loucks as man- 
ager for the Guardian Life, 
at Albany, N. Y. 

The appointment of Lowell 
E. Krebs as manager of the 
company’s agency at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., is announced. 
Mr. Krebs is relinquishing 
his post as agency supervisor 
for the company at the Bos- 
ton office, and assuming his 
new duties at once. 


Arthur L. Sullivan, of re- 
cent years active in metro- 
politan brokerage circles for 
the Fraser Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual, on Dec. 
15 became brokerage super- 
visor for the James A. Tyson 
Agency of the Guardian, lo- 
cated on the fifteenth floor of 
the latter company’s home 
office building at 50 Union 
Square. 





Commonwealth Life Agents 
FRANKFORT, Ky., Dec. 27— 
Announcement has been made 
by the Commonwealth Life 
Insurance Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., of the personnel of 
its representation in Ashland. 
T. N. Newsome, Jr., general 
agent, has associated with 
him E. S. Piersall as special 
agent and they have offices at 
1428 Winchester Avenue. 


American Life is 
Given Strong Rating 


Michigan Department Files 
Report on Detroit 
Company 





LANSING, MicH., Dec. 26— 
Michigan department exam- 
iners find the American Life 
of Detroit in strong financial 
condition in an examination 
report just filed with Com- 
missioner Charles D. Living- 
ston by Joseph E. Reault, 
chief examiner. 

Among the interesting dis- 
closures in the report are 
those regarding policy loans 
and mortgage investment- 
ments. Loans, it is shown, 
total $3,950,967, with $1,628,- 
943 allocated to Iowa where 
the original American Life 
‘was domiciled. Mortgages, 
confined mainly to Michigan 
and Texas properties, total 
1712 in number while the un- 
paid balance is $10,774,503. 
Foreclosures in process num- 
ber 82, totaling $747,007 in 
unpaid balance, while inter- 
est has not been paid on an 
additional 21 mortgages total- 
ing $348,029. 

Bond holdings of the com- 
pany, on a par basis, amount 
to $422,472, it is set forth, 
while the book value is $431,- 
540. It is mentioned, however, 
that $25,000 worth of bonds 
of a Macomb county drain 
issue have been declared in- 
valid by the courts. No al- 
lowance was made for this, 
however, as the decision came 
after date of the examination. 
It is noted, however, that as 
a result of the examination a 
net decrease in surplus is 
made of $47,067. 

A unique profit-sharing 
foundation named after the 
president, Clarence L. Ayres, 
draws an approving comment. 
This plan, put into operation 
in 1928, permits certain of- 
ficers, employes, and agents 
to participate in profits and 
is, according to the examiners, 
“a very equitable and fair 
means for those eligible to 
share in the earnings of the 
company.” 





Transferred to California 

Herman Albrecht, former 
city councilman of Kokomo, 
Ind., and aspirant for mayor, 
has left for Sacramento, Cal., 
where he will continue his life 
insurance business. He has 
obtained from the Mutual 
Life of New York, for which 
he has been an agent for five 
years, a transfer to Sacra- 
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Illinois Life Affairs 
in Chicago Limelight 
Policyholders Groups 


Granted Certain Conces- 
sions by Federal Court 





CuicaGo, Dec. 27—Investi- 
gation of the affairs of the 
Illinois Life Insurance Com- 
pany moved steadily forward 
last week by the auditors 
employed by Receiver Abel 
Davis, and in the meantime 
the daily papers of the city 
continued to publish sensa- 
tional stories about the com- 
pany. 

United States Judge James 
H. Wilkerson permitted two 
groups of policyholders to 
partially intervene in the 
case, with the understanding 
that they can be heard with 
reference to disposition of 
any of the company’s prop- 
erty and reinsurance of its 
business. One group was rep- 
resented by attorney Herbert 
Friedman who gave out nu- 
merous statements to the 
daily papers attacking the 
state insurance department 
principally. The other group, 
of which James M. Crume is 
the secretary, came into the 
case with the avowed inten- 
tion of promoting a plan for 
the mutualizing of the busi- 
ness of the company. 

In addition the investiga- 
tions promised by the United 
States district attorney, and 
the state’s attorney, were 
started, and late in the week, 
it is was rumored that At- 
torney General Elect Kerner 
was studying the company’s 
affairs with a view to making 
an investigation of the state 
insurance department after 
he takes office, if the condi- 
tions warrant such action. 

The court also authorized 
the receiver to accept bids for 
reinsurance of the $142,000,- 
000 of business outstanding 
and the filing time was left 
open for 30 days. No formal 
proposals have yet been re- 
ceived, as all companies are 
waiting for the publication of 
the receiver’s final report of 
the company’s condition. 





New Japanese Company 

The Japanese Mutual Aid 
Association of America with 
headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco has been licensed by 
the Insurance Department of 
California to write life in- 
surance in California as a 
Chapter IV company (mu- 
tual and reciprocal organiza- 
tions). T. Takimoto of San 
Francisco is managing direc- 
tor. 
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PRUDENTIAL NOTES 


Four superintendents in 
Division “C” territory have 
recently rounded out a quar- 
ter century or more of service 
with the Prudential. They 
are Hector P. Belmore, of 
Fall River, Mass., 25 years, 
and E. Wallace Coyle, of Bos- 
ton No. 2; Edward J. Kelley, 
of Portland, Me., and Moses 
I. Longtine, of Worcester, 
Mass., 30 years. They will 
enter Class “E” and Class 
“F” of the Prudential Old 
Guard. 





The following representa- 
tives have recently been 
awarded Merit Buttons for 
ordinary production: 

Agents P. G. Cartwright, 
Albany; A. H. Teetsell, Al- 
bany; M. Summer, Provi- 
dence No. 1; R. G. Williams, 
Burlington, Vt.; E. F. Ka- 
chinsky, Holyoke, Mass.; R. 
V. Borrelli, New Britain, 
Conn.; H. E. Nelson, Hart- 
ford No. 1; F. E. Abare, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; H. N. 
Eastman and M. A. Kennedy, 
Albany. 

Inspector M. J. Ryan, who 
has been operating in Cali- 
fornia for a number of years, 
retired from active service on 
Dec. 5. 


The following have been 
promoted to the position of 
assistant superintendents 
throughout the field: 

Leonard H. Elkire, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; R. G. Pender- 
gast, Easton, Pa.; Alfred Lu- 
pori, Monessen, Pa.; Charles 
P. Dahlmann, Jeannette, Pa.; 
John C. Patterson, Piedmont, 
W. Va., and Raymond T. Lee, 
Pittsburgh No. 3. 





24,200 Families Owned 
No Life Insurance 

_ A survey recently made for 
advertising purposes should 
act as a real incentive for life 
insurance men who are wont 
to complain that the field has 
been exhausted. This report 
shows that in one city 

24,200 families, or 11.05 per 
cent, owned no life insurance. 

95,280 families, or 43.77 per 
cent, owned under $2,500. 

53,440 families, or 24.4 per 
cent, owned from $2,500 to 
$5,000. 

27,300 families, or 12.47 
per cent, owned $5,000 to 
$10,000. 

13,680 families, or 6.25 
per cent, owned $10,000 to 
$25,000. 

3,300 families, or 1.51 
per cent, owned $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

1,200 families, or .55 per 
cent, owned over $50,000. 

While we have no illusions 
about the money situation, we 
nevertheless feel that life in- 
surance is such an essential 
to every American family 
that many life insurance men 
are suffering more from a de- 
featest complex rather than a 
real lack of people who could 
be induced to secure ade- 
quate protection. 








Class “B”’—Ten Years of 
Service—W. Bain Ramsey, 
agent, New Kensington, Pa.; 
J. A. Spearnock, agent, 
Greensburg, Pa., and J. R. 
Campbell, assistant superin- 
tendent, McKeesport, Pa. 

Class “C”—Fifteen Years 
of Service—J. P. Leslie, as- 
sistant superintendent, Un- 
iontown, Pa.; Anton Mutl, 
agent, Chicago No. 15. 
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Homer L. Rogers Heads 
Indianapolis G. A. Ass'n 





Was Successor to Frank L. 
Jones as Equitable 
Manager 





Homer L. Rogers, Indiana 
manager of the Equitable 
Life, was elected president of 
the General Agents Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis at the re- 
cent annual meeting. Mr. 
Rogers began his life insur- 
ance career with the Equita- 
ble in 1908 and came to In- 
dianapolis as Indiana man- 
ager in 1928, succeeding 
Frank L. Jones, who was 
elected vice-president of the 
company. 

Dan W. Flickinger, state 
agent for the John Hancock 
Mutual, was elected vice- 
president of the association, 
and Mansur B. Oakes was re- 
elected secretary - treasurer. 
George K. Jones, Indiana 
agent for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, is the retiring president. 
The association meets once 
each month during the winter 
for a discussion of insurance 
topics. 





President Thompson Speaks 


About 500 members of the 
Indiana Association of Life 
Underwriters -and their 
guests attended the last meet- 
ing at which Charles C. 
Thompson of Seattle, Wash., 
president of the national as- 
sociation, was the principal 
speaker. Mr. Thompson is a 
native Hoosier, having been 
born in Greencastle. E. A. 
Crane, president of the In- 
dianapolis association, pre- 
sided. 
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Finds No Figureheads 
In Life Insurance 





Keen, Alert Management 
Contributes to Stability, 
Says Charles H. Taylor 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 27—The 
most definite impression 
brought from the convention 
of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents in New 
York by Charles H. Taylor, 
president of the Home 
Friendly Life Insurance 
Company, was that the lead- 
ers of the life insurance in- 
dustry face the future with 
unqualified assurance. 

And the main reason why 
they have this asurance, he 
believes, is that life insurance 
companies generally have 
held resolutely to the one job 
of life insurance and have 
resisted all the lures of dou- 
ble profits which seemed to 
beckon in other fields. 

“Discussion of the various 
problems facing life insur- 
ance companies,” Mr. Taylor 
said, “carried conviction that 
the companies are perform- 
ing their functions ade- 
quately, even under present 
severe handicaps. The diffi- 
culties of the present time, 
while many and severe, have 
actually increased efficiency. 

“Another impression gained 
at the convention is that fig- 
ureheads are less in evidence 
in life insurance than in prob- 
ably any other business to- 
day. The men were keen and 
alert. Successful life insur- 
ance management requires 
definite knowlege as well as 
ability to organize and pro- 
mote. These men had definite 
knowledge of the important 
factors of their business, and 
the convention was planned 
specifically for the purpose of 
extending their knowledge.” 








A. L. C. Attorneys Discuss 
Tax Legislation 

Representatives of a num- 
ber of life insurance compa- 
nies from Missouri, Illinois, 
Tennessee, Iowa, Kansas and 
Indiana participated in a con- 
ference on the individual ap- 
plication of state premium 
taxes and retaliatory laws 
held under the auspices of the 
American Life Convention at 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 


Mo. Ralph Kastner, of the 
American Life Convention, 
presided. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and witb 

ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
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New York Life in Dividends 

The board of directors of 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
recently adopted a scale of 
dividends to policyholders for 
the first quarter of 1933. In 
general, the  policyholder’s 
annual dividend will be 90 per 
cent of the annual dividend he 
received in 1932. The rate of 
interest payable on moneys 
left with the company on de- 
posit under its policy con- 
tracts will be the same as in 
1932, namely, 4% per cent 
on funds subject to with- 
drawal and 4% per cent on 
other funds. Dividends to be 
paid after the first quarter of 
1933 will, as usual, be deter- 
mined by the board at its Feb- 
ruary meeting. 





Hotel Group Contract 

A coperative plan of group 
life insurance has recently 
been put into effect by the 
Hotel Croydon, New York. 
At the time the plan was un- 
derwritten by the Travelers 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., 107 employees of the 
hotel were insured for a total 
of $114,500. 








Value of Planning Proved 
By New Man 





Definite Program and Stan- 
dard Sales Talk Pay 
Big Dividends 





A definite program, faith- 
fully carried out, can accom- 
plish surprising results as is 
shown by Ernest Sobelle’s 
record since joining the 
Cleveland agency of the Lin- 
coln National Life. Prior to 
his connection with this 
agency, he had four months 
previous life insurance ex- 
perience. 

The daily reporting system 
was systematically followed, 
and the results for the first 
two months show: Hours per 
day in canvassing, 8%; calls 
per day, 9; interviews per 
day, 4%; ratio of applica- 
tions to interviews 1 in 13%; 
average application, $4,900. 
Standardized presentations 
and sales talks were used by 
Mr. Sobelle in writing over 
$68,000 of business in his first 
two months. 





ever before. 


OF THE HOUR. 





THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


At no time in the history of the life insurance 
business have so many people been made aware 
of the need for and the benefits to be derived 
from life insurance as at present. 

In the minds of millions has been burned the 
fact that life insurance is an absolute necessity. 
Economic conditions have dammed up the desires 
of millions of people, people in every hamlet, 
village, town and city in America. Bettered eco- 
nomic conditions will open the floodgates and the 
demand for life insurance will be greater than 


The life insurance salesman will be THE MAN 


Bankers Life Insurance Company 
of Nebraska 
Home Office—Lincoln, Nebraska 


General Agency openings in 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and Pennsylvania 











Manufacturers Life Dividends 


The Manufacturers Life of 
Toronto will pay dividends to 
policyholders on participa- 
ting policies during 1933 on 
the same scale as was in force 
in 1932. The rate of interest 
on dividends and other funds 
left on deposit will remain at 
5 per cent. The estimated 
amount of dividends payable 
to policyholders during the 
coming year is $2,677,000. 





General Agency Change 


Eber M. Spence, general 
agent of the New England 
Mutual Life at Decatur, IIL, 
has resigned and has been 
transferred to the larger field 
of Indianapolis, where he has 
been made supervisor of the 
William H. Meub Agency. The 
company has appointed H. 
Drew Lapp as general agent 
in Decatur. 





Louisville Election 

FRANKFoRT, Ky., Dec. 24— 
R. B. Ferguson was elected 
president of the Louisville 
Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion at a luncheon meeting 
held in Louisville last week. 
R. F. Bamber was named 
vice-president; Earl O’Ban- 
non, second vice-president, 
and William Cotton, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Guardian Life Mortality 

Shows Favorable Ratio 

The mortality ratio of the 
Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America for 1931 
was 47.22 per cent and not 
92.68 per cent as published in 
the table of Actual to Ex- 
pected Mortality in the The 
Spectator of Dec. 8. The 
correct figures, reflecting a 
most favorable mortality ex- 
perience in 1931, should have 
been. 


Expected in 1931......... $4,728,342 
Actual in 1931 ........... 2,232,568 
Ratio, Actual to Expected 47.22% 


The five and 15-year aver- 
ages were correct as pub- 
lished. 
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HRISTMAS cards, to me at least, 
are a most pleasant feature of 
Christmas. Birthday greeting cards I 
confess, I don’t care for at all, for I 
frequently notice an assortment in 
shops which run from “Baby’s Birth- 
day” to “To Dear Grandfather.” I 
couldn’t possibly expect one of the 
former and I don’t want the latter. Of 
course, it would be possible for a rela- 
tive to ruin an otherwise perfect Christ- 
mas card by addressing it to “Dear 
Great-great-uncle Ralph,” but to date 
none has and so I am glad to open the 
envelopes that come to the house or 
office and quite plainly indicate that 
they are not business communications. 
* *” * 
UT years of getting Christmas 
cards teach the receiver some 
things. One is to always look on the 
back or inside the card. Several years 
ago I opened a book taken from the 
shelves of what I never quite dared 
call my library. A Christmas card fell 
out. It was dated about four years 
back. 
oo) £8 
EARS before I had stood up with 
a classmate when he was married. 
As the years passed I somewhat auto- 
matically sent a Christmas card to the 
happy couple and, I presume, had as 
automatically received one from them. 
The one I found in the book was an 
especially attractive one and I recalled 
having seen it when it arrived. Just by 
chance, at this second viewing, I turned 
it over and was surprised to find a note 
written on its back. It said: “I know 
you will be very sorry to hear that dear 
old Tom passed away last October... .” 
The card she received from me the fol- 
lowing three or four Christmases ad- 
dressed to her husband as well as 
to herself must have surprised the 
widow. 
is 
LSO it is not a bad thing to scan 
the message on those one himself 
sends. One December 24th, confronted 
with the necessity of sending cards to 
some people I had forgotten, I rushed 
to a shop and hastily bought fifteen or 
twenty modest cards and sent them im- 
mediately. But one apparently did not 
get sent for it turned up a few days 
later in the drawer of my desk. Then 
I read it. It was direct and to the point. 
It said, “I wish to thank you for the 
beautiful Christmas gift you sent me.” 
I could not recall just who the persons 
were I had sent them to, but I knew that 
not one of them had ever had the faint- 
est thought of sending me a gift. 
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Ci. of the features 


of the Connecticut Insurance depart- 
ment organized by Colonel Howard 
P. Dunham, insurance commissioner 
of that state, is the securities division. 
It has been in operation for several 
months and, according to A. E. 
Magnell, financial editor of the Hart- 
ford Courant, the results thus far 
secured have served to demonstrate 
the necessity for the specialized serv- 
ice of this division. 

The analysis of insurance company 
portfolios is the primary purpose of 
the new security division. It also 
engages in appraisals of the security 
portfolios of insurance companies to 
determine the effect of changes of 
security values upon surplus to policy- 
holders ; it aids in problems involving 
the valuation base; it is of assistance 
in establishing and maintaining close 
contacts with insurance executives 
and commissioners of other states; 
and furnishes to the insurance com- 
missioner analyses of business and 
economic trends, with particular ref- 
erence to the effect which changes 
may have upon the invested assets of 
insurance companies. 

As Mr. Magnell points out, there 
are 512 insurance companies writing 
business in Connecticut, all of which 
file complete reports annually. At 
the end of 1931, 300 fire insurance 
companies licensed in Connecticut re- 
ported assets amounting to $2,310,- 
762,718, of which $1,884,655,434 or 
81% per cent was in bonds and 
stocks. Casualty and miscellaneous 
companies, numbering 119, reported 
$1,205,721,502 in assets, of which 
$885,151,124 or 73 per cent was in 
bonds and stocks. The 46 life insur- 
ance companies reported assets of 
$17,512,425,781, of which $6,817,- 
058,778 was in bonds and stocks. 

In discussing the importance of the 
work of portfolio appraisal Colonel 
Dunham said that the functions of 
security analysis and appraisal are 
separate and distinct from the super- 
vision of insurance underwriting 
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activities and that a different tech- 
nique and training are required, is 
evidenced by the fact that the insur- 
ance companies themselves have de- 
veloped investment departments, sep- 
arate and distinct from their under- 
writing organizations, 

*x* * * 


Secenry 
J. Paul Gleason of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Enid, Oklahoma, tells 
how an emergency was met and 
overcome. Several years ago, the city 
purchased four large fire trucks, on 
which the manufacturer held a mort- 
gage for an unpaid balance of $18,- 
000. Because of an alleged illegal 
contract, the city refused to pay the 
instalments on the equipment as they 
became due, and when foreclosure of 
the mortgage was threatened, the city 
could not pay the balance owed. 

To solve the difficulty, a committee 
of ten business men was selected by 
the Chamber of Commerce. The com- 
mittee secured an agreement with the 
mortgagee to settle the bill for $8,500 
cash. An arrangement was then en- 
tered into with the city whereby it 
would rent the equipment from the 
committee for $400 a month, with in- 
terest at 7 per cent on unpaid bal- 
ances, the equipment to become the 
property of Enid when the indebted- 
ness assumed by the committee was 
liquidated. 

By issuing mortgage notes to mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the committee raised the $8,500. At 
the suggestion of the committee, a 10 
per cent reduction in the salaries of 
all members of the fire department 
was put into effect by the city offi- 
cials, in order to raise the $400 each 
month. 

The plan worked out by the com- 
mittee saved the taxpayers $9,500, re- 
tained the fire equipment for the 
municipality, and convinced the city 
officials that the Chamber of Com- 
merce was a business organization 
with sound business principles. 
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MARIN E——TRANSPORTATION—ALLIED 


Self Fire Insurance 
Urged for Baltimore 
Mayor Jackson Says 


City Would Save 
Money in Premiums 





BALTIMORE, Dec. 27—-Mayor 
Jackson this week announced 
that he is working out a plan 
to have the city carry its own 
fire insurance in the near fu- 
ture, and so save the heavy 
costs now paid for such pro- 
tection. 

At the same time the mayor 
called attention to criticisms 
that have been leveled at him 


because the Riall - Jackson 
Company, of which he is 
president, carries approxi- 


mately $2,000,000 worth of 
municipal insurance. He as- 
serted that in the future as 
long as he is mayor, his com- 
pany will write no insurance 
or surety bonds from the city. 
However, he declared that 
the criticisms have been un- 
fair and asserted that he was 
in the insurance business long 
before he became mayor, and 
would return to that business 
after leaving office. 
Suggesting that the city de- 
velop a plan to carry its own 
fire insurance, Mayor Jackson 
said that the present insur- 
ance fund of approximately 
$300,000 could be increased 


until it reached $1,000,000, 
enough to cover any damage 
by fire. 


He pointed out that fire 
insurance is not carried on 
the new fire-proof buildings 
owned by the city. 

If this plan is not adopted, 
he said the city could carry 
its risk up to a certain point, 
and get insurance at a lower 
rate for the balance. He said 
he will have a definite plan 
to announce in the near fu- 
ture. 

He said: “There are a 
number of ways in which 
these results could be reached, 
one by adding to the insur- 
ance fund of approximately 
$300,000, which the city al- 
ready has created, until it 
reaches about $1,000,000, 
which ought to be sufficient 
reserve for a loss from fire, 
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Yorkshire Increases Capital | 
and Surplus 

The Yorkshire Indemnity 
Company, which is owned by 
the Yorkshire Insurance 


Company, of England, has 
increased its capital to $750,- 
000 by adding $150,000 to it. 
It has also added $350,000 to 
its surplus. As of December 
31, 1931, the company re- 
ported a surplus of $528,000. 





A. M. Hogston 
Reappointed 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 27 
—Reappointment of Alfred 
M. Hogston, Marion, Ind., as 
Indiana state fire Marshal, 
has been announced by Gover- 
nor Harry G. Leslie. Mr. 
Hogston has been serving as 
fire marshal without appoint- 
ment since Oct. 1, 1929, and 
will retain his post until Oct. 
1, 1933. When his previous 
term expired the governor 
took no action and Mr. Hogs- 
ton continued in office. Had 
the governor failed to reap- 
point him, Mr. Hogston could 
have been ousted on Jan. 9 
by the incoming administra- 
tion. He first was appointed 
in 1925. 








Aetna Fire's Philadelphia 
Representation 

The Aetna Fire Insurance 
Company announces the re- 
tirement of Dr. C. J. Irvin, 
state agent in Philadelphia 
and Philadelphia suburban 
territory, to become effective 
January 1, 1933. Dr. Irvin 
has represented the Aetna in 
Philadelphia for nearly forty 
years. 

The company’s Baltimore 
and Philadelphia offices will 
be combined under the super- 
vision of State Agent M. B. 
Seymour, formerly of Balti- 
more, and State Agent R. 
F. Morton, formerly special 
agent associated with Dr. 
Irvin. Their headquarters 
will be at 330 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








and then to drop all fire in- 
surance. Another plan would 
require the city to carry its 
own risk up to a certain 
maximum,” 
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Reforms Planned for Cal. 
Qualification Act 





A Number of Changes Said to be Imperative: In- 
come of State Insurance Department Inade- 
quate to Meet Increased Functions 





SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 26.—Although no definite 
action was taken as to what specific recommenda- 
tions would be made to James Rolph, Jr., Governor 


of California, for changes 


in the agents’ and 


brokers’ qualification act, at a recent meeting held 
for this purpose, it is evident that several will be 


forthcoming and that Insur- 
ance Commissioner E. For- 
rest Mitchell may abandon 
his policy of “not making 
laws” and become actively 
engaged in a campaign to 
bring about needed reforms. 

Company representatives 
expressed their feelings at the 
meeting that the qualifica- 
tion act was submitted to by 
them with the understanding 
that it would cut company 
costs of operation in the 
State. Representatives of the 
agent’s agreed to a higher 
license fee and a nominal 
charge for examinations. 
These two will probably be 
found in the amendments 
presented at the next session 
of the California Legislature. 

The present income of the 
department is inadequate to 
meet the increased functions 
and the great amount of 
new clerical work necessary 
and the fact that some means 
must be found whereby a 
stop will be put to whole- 
sale writing of insurance by 
unlicensed agents, were 
brought out at the hearing. 
An inexpensive system of 
checking these unlicensed 
agents is sought by the de- 
partment, estimating that 
approximately 50 per cent of 
the agents actually operating 
in the State are licensed this 
year. It was also brought 
out that many agents apply 
for temporary licenses for 
the sole purpose of handling 
some specific business which 
has been developed and af- 
ter placing the business they 
“retire” and do not seek new 
license. 

The cost of operating the 





Insurance Department is 
about $250,000, according to 
Chief Examiner Lawrence 
Rouble, and during the past 
year the revenue has drop- 
ped more than $125,000 ow- 
ing to the great drop in 
agency license fees under the 
new law. The suggestion that 
the State general fund should 
appropriate the necessary 
funds to operate, due to the 
fact that insurance compa- 
nies pay annual taxes of 
about $7,000,000 to the State 
was received very favorably 
by the members of the In- 
surance Department. 
Amendments calling for 
the licensing of agents rep- 
resenting Chapter 6 compa- 
nies, county mutuals and re- 
ciprocals seemed to meet with 
the favor of all present. 
Among those present were 
Clifford Conly, Great Amer- 
ican; Carl G. Brown, Cali- 
fornia Casualty Indemnity 
Exchange; Percy V. Long, 
National Board; H. E. Mc- 
Clellan, Maryland Casualty; 
Frank J. Agnew, Fireman’s 
Fund; F. J. Perry, Royal; 
Thos. R. Ryan, Fireman’s 
Fund; P. S. W. Ramsden and 
Harry Schroeter of Oakland; 
Gus Pollock and Stephen 
Malatesta, San Francisco, 
and a committee from the In- 
surance Brokers’ Exchange. 





Directors of the Equitable 
Fire Insurance Company, of 
Charleston, S. C., have de- 
clared the regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of 5 per cent 
and an extra dividend of 1 
per cent, payable January 2, 





1933. 
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Canadian Institute 
of Insurance 





Objects of Organization 
Which Was Incorporated 
Last May 


OTTAWA, CAN., Dec. 26— 
The Canadian Institute of 
Insurance was incorporated 
by the legislature of the Pro- 
vince of Manitoba in May, 
1932. The head office of the 
institute is at the city of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, or at 
such other place as the mem- 
bers shall at any annual gen- 
eral meeting decide. 

The objects of the institute 
are announced as follows: 

(a) The promotion and 
cultivation among its mem- 
bers of knowledge of all mat- 
ters relating to the insurance 
business and the promotion 
and encouragement of ethical 
conduct in the insurance busi- 
ness generally. 

(b) Such other objects not 
inconsistent with the fore- 
going as the by-laws of the 
institute may from time to 
time provide. 

For the attainment of these 
objects the institute shall 
have among other powers, 
power to establish and con- 





duct classes, lectures, li- 
braries, correspondence 
courses and examinations, 


written or oral; to prescribe 
such tests and requirements 
of competency as may be 
deemed expedient to qualify 
for admission to membership 
in and advancement in the in- 
stitute; to grant degrees, cer- 
tificates, diplomas, or other 
evidence of such qualifica- 
tions or passing of examina- 
tions in the institute; to 
grant scholarships, fellow- 
ships or prizes as the insti- 
tute may deem expedient. 

The institute may grant the 
designation, “C.I1.1.F.” (sig- 
nifying—Canadian Institute 
of Insurance, Fellow), or 
“C.LLA.”  (signifying—Ca- 
nadian Institute of Insurance, 
Associate), to such members 
and upon such qualifications 
and terms and conditions as 
the institute may by by-law 
provide. 

The council, which shall 
consist of not less than seven 
and not more than 21 mem- 
bers, may, among other acts: 

(a) Prescribe a curriculum 
of studies to be pursued by 
and determine the fitness, 
character, competency and 
conduct of applicants for ex- 
aminations, degrees, certifi- 
cates and diplomas. 

(b) Prescribe the subjects 
upon which candidates for ex- 
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American of Newark Director 
Horace K. Corbin, first 
vice-president of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., has _ been 
elected a director of The 
American Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark to fill the un- 
expired term of Charles 
Niebling, resigned. The term 
continues until February, 
1934, 








aminations shall be exam- 
ined; fix standards of skill 
and competency; establish a 
scale of fees to be paid by 
persons applying for exam- 
inations; appoint examiners 
and make such rules and reg- 
ulations in respect to exam- 
inations as is expedient. 

The institute may make ar- 
rangements with one or more 
universities or insurance in- 
stitutes of a non-commercial 
character for the carrying 
out of the objects of the in- 
stitute. 

It is hoped that through 
the influence of this incor- 
poration and from the experi- 
ence gained each year that the 
Canadian Institute of Insur- 
ance will eventually fulfill the 
purpose for which it was 
formed, and become a dis- 
tinctly beneficial influence. 

















News of the Far West 








San Francisco, Dec. 26— 
Francis McDowell, prominent 
figure in the affairs of the 
California Association of In- 
surance Agents has been 
elected president of the 
Riverside, Calif., Local 
Agents’ Association. Fred 
Hamlin was elected vice- 
president and Geo. Winter- 
botham, secretary. The Long 
Beach, Calif., Association of 
Insurance Agents has elected 
H. M. Hubbard, president; 
Dave Gorman, first vice- 
president; Lloyd Boivin, sec- 
ond vice-president and Mer- 
vin Berbower, secretary. 


* * * 


Members of the Automo- 
bile General Adjusters’ Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco held 
their annual Christmas 
luncheon, Dec. 21, with 
the largest attendance pres- 
ent ever recorded by the or- 
gazization. The meeting was 
held at the Commonwealth 
Club where fun and frolic 
held sway rather than the 
usual technical discussions 
prevailing at the luncheon of 
the Association. 
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Frank G. Thomas of the 
San Francisco office of the 
Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia has been elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Ac- 
countants’ Association. C. T. 
Pringle of the Home of New 
York office was elected vice- 
president and G. W. Bell of 
Rathbone, King and Seely, 
was named secretary, the 
latter also are of San Fran- 


cisco. 
* co a 


Alfred L. Merritt, vice- 
president for the America 
Fore companies at San Fran- 
cisco returned to his offices 
Dec. 24 from an extended 
visit to the head office at 
at New York. 


* * * 


Robert E. Connolly of the 
Glenn-Connolly Company, 
local agency of Berkeley, 
Calif., has been reelected 
president of the Berkeley 
Chamber of Commerce. This 
is Mr. Connolly’s second term 
as head of the local organi- 


zation. 
cad ak id 


Rorick Cravens, of Crav- 
ens, Dargan & Co., San Fran- 
cisco general agency, is ex- 
pected to return to the offices 
in that city the first week in 
January, following a visit to 
the company’s offices in 
Texas and spending the holi- 
days with his parents. 


.e* ¢ « 


Frank C. Colridge, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, has returned to 
his desk in Oakland, follow- 
ing a brief illness which con- 
fined him to his home. 


Although automobile acci- 
dents in California show a 
decrease during the month of 
October as compared with the 


same month of last year, 
there were 14 more deaths 
resulting from mishaps on 


streets and highways, accord- 
ing to the monthly report of 
Chief E. Raymond Cato, just 
released. The largest in- 
crease in fatal accidents was 
in the “pedestrian classifica- 
tion,” the number of pedes- 
trians killed in October, 1932, 
was 91 as compared with 73 
for 1931, according to the 
report. Drivers involved in 
October accidents totaled 
4121, a decrease of 406 or 8.97 





per cent. 
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How You Can Best Improve Your Business During 1933 


dicated that during the period of en- 
forced reduction in operation many of 
these plants were preparing and im- 
proving machinery, painting their build- 
ings and as far as their opportunities 
would present, according to whatever 
their financial condition might be, in- 
dulging in the reconstruction of their 
business. 

The local agent—and the insurance 
companies—at this time, can apply the 
“paint brush” in the application of 
many constructive improvements to the 
business. How about the insurance 
journals piled up on your roll-top desk 
or table? In it are some mighty fine, 
constructive articles on insurance sales- 
manship and in the way of contract 
elucidation. There are methods which 
agents have successfuly used. The ad- 
vertisements contain constructive sug- 
gestions. Now is your opportunity to 
read up and keep up with these mar- 
velous sources of information. 

The present time is also an excellent 
opportunity to devote some of your sur- 
plus time on hand to the reading up 
of many of the excellent insurance 
books which have been published dur- 
ing the past few years. Then, in addi- 
tion to these books, there are various 
“services” which can be considered, 


(Concluded from page 14) 


some put out by corporations specializ- 
ing along such lines and others by the 
insurance companies themselves — au- 
thentic, brief, but clear-cut, explana- 
tions of each and every policy contract. 


‘Now is the time to visit your home 


offices, a privilege which you men have 
because of your close proximity. The 
agents in Texas, Montana, and yes, 
those in Ohio and West Virginia, can- 
not afford to come to the home offices, 
but you agents have the outstanding op- 
portunities. When you come to the 
home office, make it a point to visit some 
of the underwriters and department 
heads—not only the officers—for these 
department heads and underwriters can 
furnish you with more practical sug- 
gestions taken from their every-day ex- 
periences than you can apply to your 
business for a long time. The home 
offices are filled with practical and 
salable information. 

And a little reading of your rule books 
will prove a marvelous opportunity to 
improve your business for 1933. Take 
a rule book and read it over some night 
and you will be amazed at the informa- 
tion you can absorb, of which you were 
not familiar. And going over these 
rule books with the department heads 
in the home office will turn out to be 


a highly profitable piece of work. 

On the commission question — it 
seems to me that the local agent should 
worry more about justifying the com- 
missions he receives to the public rather 
than being so concerned about how 
much can be received from the compa- 
nies. The public, which is so carefully 
investigating and analyzing the incomes, 
fees, margins of profit, and so on, 
earned in each business and profession, 
is manifesting quite an interest in the 
commissions paid to insurance agents. 
The mutual insurance companies have 
spread the word that there is no need 
of insurance agents and that they are 
overpaid and that the public will do 
better to deal direct with insurance 
companies. You know, and I know, that 
the conscientious and progressive in- 
surance agent fully earns the commis- 
sions paid to him in serving as the doc- 
tor of insurance in his community. And 
particularly does he earn these commis- 
sions when serving as an insurance 
analyst and in applying insurance to 
credit protection—in selling the idea of 
insurance protection and not merely 
peddling insurance policies. You can 
improve your business in 1933 by ag- 
gressively making known these facts 
to the insurance world. 




















— —— _ _ — 
“GOOD WILL 
------is the Disposition of a pleased customer 
to return to the place where he has been well 
| treated.” * 
| The continuance of old contracts and the 
disposition of companies to request addi- 

tional facilities places the stamp of GOOD 








Reinsurance only, of Fire, Tornado and Automobile Lines. 


*From a decision of the United States Supreme Court. 
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WILL on INTER-OCEAN treaties. 





INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Liquidation of 
Russian Companies 





Cases of Two Carriers 
Closed, Court Confirming 
Final Reports 

Orders have been entered 
by Supreme Court Justice Jo- 
seph Cotillo of New York 
confirming the final audits 
and reports of Superinten- 
dent of Insurance George S. 





Van Schaick, closing the 
liquidations of the United | 
States branches of Moscow 





Fire Insurance Co. of Mos- 
cow, and Second Russian In- | 
surance Co. of Petrograd. | 
Superintendent Van Schaick | 
has also filed in the New York 
County Clerk’s office final au- | 
dits and reports in the liqui- 
dation proceedings of the 
United States branches of | 
Russian Reinsurance Co. of | 
Petrograd and Northern In- 
surance Co. of Moscow. 

On Dec. 16, another deci- 
sion of Justice Cotillo granted 
a motion to confirm the final 
audit and report of Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick in the 
Russian Reinsurance Co. 
proceeding. 

In the liquidation proceed- 
ing of the First Russian In- 
surance Co. of Petrograd, 
which is the last of five Rus- 
sian companies whose United 
States branches have been in 
liquidation here since 1925, a 
report and audit is expected 
to be filed in the early months 
of 1933. 

In 1925, the New York | 
County Supreme Court or- 
dered the then superintendent 
of insurance pursuant to Sec- 
tion 63 of the Insurance Law 
of New York State, to take 
possession of and conserve 
the assets of these compa- 
nies for the benefit of the 
policyholders, creditors, stock- 
holders and the public. 

This action was made nec- 
essary by developments which 
followed the seizure in De- 
cember, 1918, by the Soviet 
Government of all properties 
of the companies in Russia, 
following the Soviet decree 
nationalizing insurance. 
European creditors of the 
companies, unable to get ac- 
tion in Russia on their claims, 
sought to acquire funds of 
the United States branches, 
and these conditions made it 
hazardous to the companies’ 
policyholders to permit them 
to continue operation. 

Lack of any provision of 
law or precedent made it dif- 
ficult for Superintendent Van 
Schaick, through Special Dep- 
uty Superintendent Richard 
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Two New Members 


At its annual monthly meet- 
ing last week the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
elected two companies to 
membership, the Excelsior 
Fire Insurance Co, of Syra- 
cuse and the Republic Fire 
Insurance Co. of Texas. 








A. Brennan, in charge of 
liquidations, to dispose prop- 
erly of approximately $5,- 
400,000 surplus assets. Be- 
cause of legal limitations in 
connection with disposition 
of these assets, the matter 
was decided by the Court of 
Appeals in January, 1931, 
which directed the superin- 
tendent to liquidate the claims 
of foreign creditors and any 
remainder should be paid to 
surviving directors of the 
companies. 


Convention Valuations for 
Connecticut 


Letters have been sent by 
Col. Howard P. Dunham, in- 
surance commissioner of Con- 
necticut, to insurance com- 
panies transacting business 
in that state informing them 
that in preparing the next an- 
nual statement to file with his 
department surety valuations 
based upon the formula ap- 
proved by the National Board 
of Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners will be ac- 
cepted. 





Death of Veteran Agent 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Dec. 
26—Fred Rossner, aged 83, 
who had been one of Little 
Rock’s leading insurance men 
for 34 years and who was 
well known throughout the 
state, died at his home, 2118 





State St., recently after an 
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Discusses Taxation 


Thos. F. Ryan, assistant 
secretary, Fireman’s Fund 
fire companies, addressed the 
San Francisco Pond of the 
Blue Goose, Monday, Dec. 12, 
on the subject of taxation. 
Mr. Ryan is regarded as an 
authority on taxation and in- 
surance statistics. He has 
addressed classes of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of 
the Pacific, and his lectures 
that have appeared in printed 
form are on the Syllabus of 
the Insurance Institute of 
America courses. These lec- 
tures are also in the libraries 
of most of the universities 
throughout the nation. 








illness of only three days. He 
was president of the firm of 
Fred Rossner & Son, which 
is general agent for several 
large companies. 
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HOFFMANN, SON & COMPANY, INc. 
GENERAL. AGENTS 


122-124 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








HEAD OFFICE 
INDEPENDENCE BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA. PA 


Being a representative of two staunch and progressive life insurance 
companies (as well as the General Agent for the Independence Indemnity 
Underwriters of the International Reinsurance Corp.), this isn't the 
first time that a president's month, vice-president's month, secretary's 
month, treasurer's month or a ''what-have-you'' month has been suggested. 
These suggestions, however, have always come from the Home Office,——so 
with the extract of ''whoop—'em-up'' sincerely inspired by ardent 
respect and admiration, as well as gratification in the shape of a 
telegram from one W. F. O'Brien, it is easy for me to dive head-long, 
hook, line and sinker, chaffing at the bit to really register with the 
''King Pin'' of the Insurance Industry, an evidence that will stand 
through the ages of memory——a gala marking in the Calendar of the Life 
of Carl M. Hansen. 





Shucks, presents are nice, words have their effect, too, but the real 
thing that makes the whole life worth the living, is PERFORMANCE. Even 
in this, Fate, too, plays cards, and it is possible that my Agency may 
only run second. It is remote, but still a possibility that I may not be 
the leading producer, but when the Hansen month is over, I will have 
kept the flies off of every man in and out of the institution he so 
nobly has led, still leads and of which he will always be High Chief, at 
least in spirit. 


What Agent, Agency, Broker, Home Office employee, or, last but not 
least, Home Office Official, knows any better than any one of us, his 
followers——a closer insight to the true financial status of the company 
represented? We are in the picture——we are on a current basis. What 
other company representative can make that boast these days? There may 
be better, bigger, finer institutions of Casualty Insurance, but where 
are they-—-why are they——and who knows? 


Mr. Hansen told me shortly after he bought the Company, that we agents 
were the Firing Line of success or failure and it was up to the Com- 
missary to feed us and keep us well supplied. Wow! what a battle we have 
been through! Did the Commissary deliver? Even though the policy of the 
enemy was ''guerrilla''——however, ''Independence will be more than a name 
in the conduct of our business, it will be a Policy.'' I like the 
leadership of a leader whose component parts are Leadership, Ambition, 
Loyalty and Love, particularly when he has provided me with an article 
of livelihood containing Appeal, Appearance, Performance, Price and one 
invulnerable to Trade Resistance. 


I'll say that Carl M. Hansen and Associates have kept the faith such as 
to inspire any agent who has experienced any years in any phase of the 
Insurance Industry. 

Is it any wonder that I agreed to do my damndest for Hansen Month? 


BRIGGS A. HOFFMANN. 
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Van Schaick, Allows 3.2 
Compensation Increase 





cent Discount Plan 


Company Filings make Little Headway with New 
York Insurance Department; Strike out 12!/2 Per 








Bureau 


Despite the fact that the 
net losses in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance through- 
out the country exceeded 
$23,000,000, in 1931, and that 
Superintendent Van Schaick 
was understood to be appre- 
ciative of and sympathetic 
towards the companies’ pre- 
dicament, the best the New 
York department is prepared 
to do is to approve rates 
which will produce an aver- 
age estimated increase of 3.6 





per cent. 
The New York Depart- 
ment’s analysis of the pro- 


posals, resulted in the rejec- 
tion of several factors which 
the National Bureau, acting 
for the stock companies, in- 
cluded in its calculation of 
the required increase. The 
factors turned down were: 
1. The development of paid 
losses (1930) to an ex- 
pected ultimate loss 
through factors refiect- 
ing previous years’ ex- 
perience. 
The factor caring for an 
increasing medical cost 
trend. 
3. The approximate one 
per cent factor for oc- 
cupational diseases. 
The plan to discount by 
12% per cent the excess 
of compensation pre- 
miums over $1.00 on any 
risk. 
The statement of the super- 


po 
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HE company program for substantially higher 

compensation rates, which has been roughly han- 
dled by several state insurance departments, re- 
ceived a further setback last week when the New 
York Department, under the direction of Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick, rejected the pro- 
posals of both the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board, which filed schedules calling for an approxi- 
mate increase of 9.2 per cent and the National 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
which urged a 20.1 per cent increase. 





intendent of insurance is, in 
part, as follows: 

In passing upon the rate 
filings submitted the insur- 
ance department refused to 
approve the method followed 
in developing paid losses to 
an expected ultimate cost in a 
disregard of the loss reserves 
established by the companies. 
In adopting the actual indica- 
tions based on losses paid and 
reserves for losses pending 
the department adopted a 
basis which eliminated a sub- 
stantial part of the warrant 
for the increase applied for. 
The department likewise re- 
fused to recognize that there 
was justification for assum- 
ing a continued unfavorable 
trend of medical costs, and 
placed upon the companies the 
burden of keeping these costs 
within reasonable bounds 
consonant with a high grade 
of medical treatment. In the 
decision, reference is made to 
the report recently made by 
the medical sub-committee of 
the governor’s comittee on the 
medical treatment of com- 
pensation cases, and the in- 
formation therein contained 
on matters which will be help- 
ful to insurance carriers in 
the handling of medical costs. 
The decision urges that there 
be an extension of the prin- 
ciples of cooperation among 
companies, employers and em- 
ployees in the administration 
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Central Index Bureau 
For Casualty Companies 





On January 1 there will 
begin to function the Central 
Index Bureau, an offspring 
of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers designed to assist in 
the war against accident 
claims. 

Every liability insurance 
claim presented to 28 coop- 
erating stock casualty insur- 
ance companies in Greater 
New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut will pass through 
the Central Index Bureau for 
filing. 








of medical treatment, to the 
end that there be increased 
efficiency, less waste and an 
ultimate saving. 

The Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board applied 
for the approval of a factor 
of 4.3 per cent to be desig- 
nated as an emergency factor 
to provide for the effects of 
wage level reductions, the 
progressive mechanization of 
industry, malingering and in- 
fluences of an intangible char- 
acter which have tended in 
recent years to render scienti- 
fically exact compensation 
rates inadequate when given 
practical application. The 
stock insurance carriers urge 
that a further increase of 10 
per cent be allowed in specific 
recognition of the effect of 
current wage levels in reduc- 
ing premiums lower than the 
consequent reduction in bene- 
fits. That compensation bene- 
fits do not reduce in propor- 
tion as wages are reduced is 
an unquestionable fact. That 
wage levels have reduced ma- 
terially in 1932 below the 
levels prevailing in 1930 and 
1931 is likewise established 
from dependable statistics. 
The decision therefore allows 
a loading of 10 per cent in 
recogntion of the various in- 
fluences, both tangible and in- 
tangible, which have resulted 
in the scientifically calculated 
rates of recent years proving 
inadequate on practical appli- 





cation. 
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SCELLANEOUS 


January, 1933, to Be 
Hansen Month 


Indemnity Underwriters 
Honor President 








The general agents and the 
branch office men of the In- 
dependence Indemnity Under- 
writers have selected next 
month, January, as President 
Hansen Month during which 
period they will make an ex- 
tra effort to bring in more 
premiums than have ever 
been dreamed of before. 

General Agent W. S. 
O’Brien, of Easton, Pa., or- 
iginated the plan to show 
President Carl M. Hansen 
some mark of appreciation 
of his services to the casualty 
insurance fraternity. He 
wired the other 13 general 
agents and all of them ap- 
proved the plan. 

Then the branch office men 
heard of what was going on, 
saying that most certainly 
special and state agents were 
entitled to a chance to show 
the rest of the premium pro- 
ducers of the company that 
they too can keep up front in 
Hansen month. But the men 
of the General Indemnity 
Corporation of America, an- 
other Hansen company, in- 
dignantly objected to the ex- 
clusion of General Indemnity 
Forgery Agents. So now 
there are four armies. 

A reception was tendered 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hansen on 
Wednesday, Dec. 21, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia. All of the 14 
general agents were there, 
and many branch office men 
were present and all the ex- 
ecutives and employees of the 
home office took half a day 
off to honor the president. 
Edwin Gissing, an official of 
the company, dressed as 
Santa Claus, presented to 
Mrs. Hansen, from the em- 
ployees of the home office and 
the executives of the com- 
pany, a life-size portrait of 
Mr. Hansen. The general 
agents presented a platinum 
watch to Mr. Hansen set with 
68 diamonds. 
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A Good Record 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 27.— 
Commercial truck fleets, 
comprising 165 vehicles, op- 
erated by eight local depart- 
ment stores engaged in a 
safe driving contest, were 
driven for a total of 214,442 
miles in November and ex- 
perienced 14 accidents, ac- 
cording to a report of the 
Baltimore Safety Council, 
sponsor of the contest. Only 
one of the accidents involved 
personal injury. 

The records for the first 
eleven months of this year 
of the entire group of 165 
trucks is one personal injury 
accident for reach 138,832 
miles driven. The number 
of miles operated per acci- 
dent by the trucks in Novem- 
ber was 15,318 as compared 
with 15,200 for the corres- 
ponding eleven month period 
of last year. 





No More Rewards 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Dec. 28 
—Because of increased rates 
on bank theft insurance, or 
burglary insurance of from 
$1 to $10 per thousand, mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Bank- 
ers Association felt that they 
could no longer afford to pay 
the premium on such insur- 
ance and also pay out large 
sums of money for arrest 
and conviction of bank band- 
its, with the result that the 
standard award for live or 
dead bank bandits has been 
dropped. 

Harry G. Smith, secretary 
of the association, made the 
announcement on Dec. 12. 
He stated that from 1921 up 
to February of this year the 
association paid out $1000 
per robber, and sometimes a 
single job cost $3000 where 
three were captured. Then 
the reward was reduced to 





Death of Dr. B. L. Bruner 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—Dec. 27. 
—Dr. Ben L. Bruner, one of 
the most prominent men in 
Kentucky political and pro- 
fessional circles, and one 
time president of the Tran- 
sylvania Casualty Insurance 
Company from 1912 to 1926 
died at his home in Louis- 
ville last week of a heart ail- 
ment. 

He formerly served as sec- 
retary of state from 1908 to 
1912 and held many political 
and religious positions, as 
well as being affiliated with 








educational and _ fraternal 
organizations. 
$750. In the 11 years or so 


a total of $90,000 was paid 
out. The banks have to carry 
insurance anyway to protect 
them against loss. The re- 
ward is merely an aid to the 
capture of bandits. 








Elected a Director 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 28.—J. 
Henry McManus was elected 
a director of the Maryland 
Casualty Company to fill a 
vacancy on the board caused 
by the death of Willoughby 
M. McCormick, at a meeting 
last week. Mr. McManus is 
the company’s agent at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and has been 
connected with the company 
nearly 30 years. 





The Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Boston, Mass., has 
declared a 20 per cent divi- 
dend on all policies terminat- 
ing to Dec. 31, 1932. 





The Lumber Mutual Casu- 
alty Co. of New York has de- 
clared a 10 per cent dividend 
on all policies expiring be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 
1932. 








Profitable Education in the Casualty and Surety Field 


could elucidate on the systems of ethics, 
but he did not know the difference be- 
tween inductive and deductive reason- 
ing and how to use them. Certainly 
a man who is coming into the insurance 
business should have at least beginning 
courses in economics, in psychology, in 
logic, in literature, in history, particu- 
larly economic history, in mathematics, 
in physiology, biology, and chemistry. 
He should know something of all of 
these because in his contacts he must 
meet men who have specialized and be 
able to have a real sympathy with their 
aims and interests. 


Insurance Neglected by 
Economists 


This matter of college courses can- 
not be passed without some reference 
to the need for a thorough treatment 
of insurance as a basic economic force. 
Too little attention has been paid to 
the part insurance has played in the 
developing of modern life. Perhaps 
this is explained by the general con- 
cern of economists to carry on the tra- 
ditions of John Stuart Mill and Adam 
Smith, to adapt present activities to 
past theories, when their thoughts 
should be directed to adjustment of 
past theory to present facts. 

The problem of insurance education 
does not end with the insurance worker 
either at the home office or in the field. 
Increased volume, decreased losses, 
more equitable bases of taxation, fewer 
and better insurance laws will only 
come as the public generally under- 
stands more clearly the proper func- 
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tion and use of insurance. The most 
effective education of this sort is that 
carried on by the agents and the work- 
ers themselves. They must educate by 
example. They must educate through 
their own attitude and through their 
own intelligent use of insurance. They 
cannot do this unless they know how 
insurance should be used, unless they 
can distinguish between good insur- 
ance and poor insurance. They must 
know why certain operations are done 
as they are. If they know they will 
have increased courage. If they know 
they will be able to do better work. 


Selling is Educating 


An examination of the material 
and the plan of the Maryland cor- 
respondence courses indicate that this 
need has been recognized, and finally, 
it has been realized that the problem 
of the agent in selling is essentially 
an educational problem. Perhaps this 
can be best demonstrated by quoting 
the opening paragraphs of the Funda- 
mental Casualty Course. 

“An understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of insurance is the 
basis on which profitable business can 
be secured and retained. 

“When the individual who has an in- 
surance need believes in insurance 
generally and understands the method 
by which the transfer of individual loss 
hazards is affected, the time required 
for securing an application is reduced. 
When insurance purchasers believe in 
sound insurance practices, wildcat, ill 
conceived and fraudulent plans do not 


appeal to them. When policyholders 
have a standard by which performance 
after a loss is measured, when they 
are satisfied only with the best, when 
they expect only these settlements to 
which their contract entitles them, an 
increasing volume of premiums is se- 
cured at a decreasing cost. The in- 
crease of an agent’s profit is in direct 
proportion to the energy expended. 

“You must know the fundamental 
principles before you can convey them 
to others. You must be convinced of 
their importance before you can per- 
suade your prospects and clients to be 
guided by them in their every-day ac- 
tivities. To a large extent the very 
process through which in this course 
you make these principles your own 
is the same method that you must use 
in making them understood and be- 
lieved by those from whom you would 
secure business.” 

In the final analysis the creating of 
a better type of insurance worker is 
not our complete interest. Neither is 
it only the concern of those who are 
in the insurance business. It has a 
wider appeal. Everyone who hopes 
to see all of the benefits of our in- 
dustry, commerce, and social develop- 
ment retained and progress acceler- 
ated because abuses have been cor- 
rected and friction removed should 
take courage from the evidence that 
the insurance business as a whole is 
aware of its possibilities. It rec- 
ognizes the need and the power of edu- 
cation. It has but to proceed logically 
and sincerely to move forward to a new 
and higher plain of usefulness. 
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“Technocracy”’ and 
Compensation Rates 





A. W. Whitney Traces 
Effect of Mechaniza- 
tion on Compensible 
Accident Hazards 





“Technocracy,” which seems 
to have caught the fancy of 
a depression -ridden world, 
made, in a sense, its insur- 
ance debut during the course 
of an address by Alfred W. 
Whitney, associate general 
manager of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters before the 
Washington, D. C., Board of 
Trade last week. 

In attempting to determine 
the extent to which the 
mechanization of industry is 
responsible for the adverse 
conditions now existing in 
workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, Professor Whitney 
cited some definite factors 
which contribute to the acci- 
dent ratio which consistently 
outreaches workmen’s com- 
pensation rates. 

“You are doubtless familiar 
with some of the figures that 
are being placed before the 
public by the technocracy 
group and others with regard 
to the mechanization indus- 
try,” Mr. Whitney said. 
“Modern machinery has been 
made so largely automatic 
that in some industries the 
need of labor has been almost 
eliminated. One man in a 
modern textile mill, for in- 
stance, is said to be able to 
produce as much cloth as 
20,000 men operating the old 
hand looms; the statement is 
made that only 100 men, 
working with the most mod- 
ern brick-making machinery, 
would be able to produce all 
the bricks that are used in the 
United States. 

“It would be interesting to 
know just what effect the 
mechanization of industry 
has had upon the industrial 
accident situation and the 
consequent payment of com- 
pensation to workers. I do 
not profess to understand the 
matter thoroughly, but some 
aspects of it can be readily 
seen. The workers. that 
have been withdrawn from 
industry through mechaniza- 
tion are those that have been 
engaged, in general, in the 
less hazardous occupations. 
The man who did bench work 
of a routine character has 
had his work taken over by 
machines, while the repair- 
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men and the men who did 
difficult and unusual things 
that would be hard to mech- 
anize have been retained; but 
the hazard of workers doing 
these difficult things is, in 
general, greater than the 
hazard of workers doing rou- 
tine jobs. 

“Workmen’s Compensation 
rates, as I have said, are ex- 
pressed in terms of payroll. 
While the number and cost of 
accidents in terms of man- 
power, and hence payroll, 
have greatly increased, the 
effectiveness of the work that 
these payrolls represent has 
increased so much more rap- 
idly, measured in the produc- 
tion of goods, that the ratio 
of accidents to production 
has decreased. Observe, 
therefore, that while the cost 
of Workmen’s Compensation 
in terms of payroll has gone 
up, the cost of Workmen’s 
Compensation in terms of 
goods produced has gone 
down; that is, the cost of ac- 
cidents today forms a smaller 
part of the cost of producing 
a pair of shoes, an automo- 
bile, a bag of cement, a ton of 
ice, a ton of pig-iron or a ton 
of coal than ever before. If 
the insurance companies had 
been clever enough to base 
their rates upon goods pro- 
duced instead of upon man- 
power used in producing the 
goods, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation rates would for the 
last 10 years have been 
steadily falling instead of 
rising. This condition would 
certainly have evoked no 
complaint on the part of the 
assured, but the situation 
is the same in reality what- 
ever rate system may be in 
use. The assured is cer- 
tainly more interested in the 
question of how much com- 
pensation costs in terms of 
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Sharp Increase in Burglary 
Rates in Effect in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 27— 
Unemployment is having an 
important part in economic 
situation. Now it is being re- 
flected in burglary loss ratio. 

General increase of small 
inside robbery losses, re- 
flected throughout the coun- 
try, attributable, say bur- 
glary underwriters, mainly be- 
cause people are out of work 
has caused hiking up of rates 
for that class of business by 
the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Under- 
writers. In Philadelphia, the 
increase, which is 100 per 
cent, is mainly on stores con- 
nected in some way with food 
products. 

Lines increased are restau- 
rants, cafeterias, lunchrooms 
(excluding hotels), retail 
butcher shops, delicatessen 
stores, fish stores, fruit 
stores, grocery stores, poul- 
try stores, wholesale gro- 
ceries, wholesale produce and 
commission merchants, cigar 
stores, laundries and shoe 
stores. 

Old rate had been $5 a 
thousand with a minimum 
premium of $10. The new 
rate is just double the for- 
mer rate. 

The underwriters say that 
were it not for inside robbery, 
burglary business would 
show nice profit. But hold- 
ups of small stores keep loss 
ratio up. New York and Chi- 
cago are the worst spots. 
Philadelphia continues’ to 
show pretty good loss ratio 
in this field. 








the thing produced than in 
terms of the labor required to 
produce it.” 
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Construction Contracts 
in Eastern States 


Creditable Showing 
Made for Month of 
November | 


Contracts awarded for new 
construction of all descrip- 
tion in the 37 eastern states 
during the period from Dec. 
1 through Dec. 15, 1932, were 
valued at $42,146,600, accord- 
ing to F. W. Dodge Corp. 
During the first half of No- 
vember, contracts in this area 
showed a valuation of $50,- 
990,300. 

The November contract 
record for construction of all 
descriptions made a creditable 
showing. Though the 
month’s total of $105,302,300 
for the 37 eastern states rep- 
resented a decline of some- 
thing more than $2,000,000 
from the October total, re- 
duced to a daily average basis 
there was an increase in No- 
vember, as contrasted with 
the longer month which pre- 
ceded it. As a matter of fact, 
if full allowance is given to 
seasonal factors, the Novem- 
ber record was sizably bet- 
ter than that shown for Octo- 
ber. In addition, November 
showed an actual gain over 
October of about 1,000,000 
sq. ft. in the amount of new 
floor space. 

November awards for resi- 
dential building totaled $19,- 
245,300 as against $21,855,600 
in October and $45,290,400 for 
November, 1931. For the 
elapsed 11 months of 1932 
this class of building showed 
a contract volume of $267,- 
110,400, as contrasted with a 
total of $775,225,200 for the 
corresponding 11 months 
of 1931. 

Non-residential building 
contracts let during the year 
totaled $31,844,800 as against 
$27,117,400 in October and 
$57,871,500 in November of 
last year. 

November contracts for 
public works aggregated $50,- 
095,900 as against $50,236,- 
800 in October, and $38,799,- 
000 in November, 1931. This 
is the only major classifica- 
tion of construction to show 
a gain over the same month 
of 1931. 

Public utilities undertak- 
ings in November totaled $4,- 
116,300, as compared with 
$8,264,100 in October and $9,- 
235,000 in November of last 
year. For the first 11 months 
of 1932 this class of work 
showed a contract volume of 
$69,150,800 as against a total 
of $284,699,800 for the cor- 
responding 11 months of 1931. 
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ECENTLY I read a rather enigmati- 
cal account of an interview with an 
unusually successful advertising copy- 
writer. The advertising man was noted 
for the abundance and cleverness of 
his ideas and the interviewer had been 
assigned to elicit from him the formula 
for that particular kind of success. 
* « - 

” OW under the sun,” began the 
interviewer, “do you think up all 

the ideas that you get out?” 

“T don’t think,” the advertising man 
replied. 

“Don’t think?” asked the interviewer 
in surprise. 

“No,” replied the advertising man, 
and then added: 

“Ideas are not a product of think- 
ing. They are children of inspiration. 
They don’t come out of you. They 
come through you. Why, if I tried to 
think up what you call an original idea, 
I would land in a woozy ward on Wel- 
fare Island.” 

“Then who is the Pied Piper that you 
employ to lure these children?” insisted 
the interviewer. 

“The imagination,” said the advertis- 
ing man. 

ad iad x 

LL of which is being very modest 
Av the part of the advertising man. 
He does, however, give a concise and 
reasonable explanation of how ideas 
are manufactured. Too many persons, 
when trying to think of something orig- 
inal, assume the pose of Rodin’s famous 
statue, and if they ever had the patience 
to wait until the idea came they now 
would be as incapable of thought as 
that figure. Other men’s ideas must 
pass through one’s mind and either be 
transformed by his own creative genius, 
or form a combination of ideas that 
will be original in itself. 

* 7 * 

HE work of an advertising man, or 

of any one who must produce some- 
thing original, will show the results 
of wide reading. He reads to stimulate 
his imagination. Perhaps he will read 
between the lines, trying to trace the 
pattern of the writer’s thoughts and if 
his imagination is active he may dis- 
cover an analagous or even a better 
way of expressing the same thought. 
The insurance man will find much to 
stimulate his imagination in the 
thought-provoking articles and editor- 
ials of his trade journal, to which, of 
course, he must apply a little imagina- 
tion. 
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PROBLEMS | 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


The Van Schaick ruling 


granting a 3.6 per cent increase in 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates, is naturally the subject of 
earnest conversation wherever casu- 
alty men get together. On the face 
of it, the decision doesn’t appear to 
be anything for the companies to 
cheer over, for the increase, such as 
it was, is typically a 1932 Christmas 
gift—notable more for the spirit in 
which it was given than the ma- 
terial value of the gift. It has been 
the general belief for some months 
that the New York department is 
not altogether unsympathetic to the 
plight of compensation carriers and 
the increase granted doubtless repre- 
sents what the department heads 
thought was the ultimate length to 
which they could go at this time. 
x .* * 


The discrepancy between 
what the companies asked for and 
what they received may be attrib- 
uted chiefly to the contrasting at- 
titudes of the petitioners and those 
who sat in judgment. The compa- 
nies’ program was in conformity with 
sound underwriting principles. They 
were trying, like all underwriters, to 
guess right, and they based their 
guess on definitely discernible trends. 
The department, on the other hand, 
exercised its judicial prerogative and 
refused to consider as evidence very 
little except proved facts. Thus the 
companies were denied the use of 
factors reflecting the developments 
of previous policy years in using the 
experience of paid losses for the 
year 1930. In this instance, definite 
figures were to be found in the re- 
serves, and the department refused 
to ignore them in favor of less 
tangible though perhaps more ex- 
pert calculations. The department 
made one departure from this atti- 
tude when-it allowed a loading of 


10 per cent in recognition of the ef- 
fect of current wage levels in re- 
ducing premiums beyond the con- 
sequent reduction in benefits. This 
is the chief contributor to the 3.6 
per cent increase. 


*x* * * 


Sune observers think 
that these open rating covenants 
might be less openly arrived at. They 
point out that the whole compensa- 
tion story in a nutshell is that the 
companies asked for an increase of 
20.1 per cent and received 3.6 per 
cent, and that thus baldly set forth, 
it makes it appear as if the com- 
panies were trying to put one over 
on the public. They believe that 
regardless of what they deserve, the 
published demands of the companies 
ought to conform more closely with 
what they reasonably expect will be 
granted. In this connection the hope 
is expressed that the creation of a 
special sub-committee on workmen’s 
compensation by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
will bring companies and depart- 
ments more nearly in accord on rat- 
ing questions before formal schedules 
are filed. The members of this com- 
mittee. Superintendent Van Schaick, 
of New York, Commissioner Merton 
Brown of Massachusetts and Com- 
missioner Garfield Brown of Minne- 
sota, are outstanding insurance offi- 
cials of considerable influence in the 
national body. 

.2..0 


W astever increases in 


the pure premium which the future 
may have in store for the compensa- 
tion insurance carriers, it seems pret- 
ty evident that the greatest amount 
of relief will come from economies 
and reforms instituted by the com- 
panies themselves. 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


: Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 














GRAND RAPIDS. 
MICH, 


FOR FOLDER 


C ELABGRATE DISPLAY 




















These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 


Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
. . Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 














THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 

TEAMS A ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION ee GENERAL LIABILITY 





RSTABLISNED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 





“A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 


Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 


Direct 
Generous Contract . 


for Appointment 


. - Full Policy Service 


Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 








ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 


| THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
The Largest Actuarially Solvent Fraternal Benefit Society in the 
World Managed Exclusively by Women 


Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Offers Business Opportunity for Field Deputies. 
Splendid Plans of Protection for All Ages. 
Total Funds Over .. . $33,000,000 
. . $43,000,000 



































Benefits Paid Since Organization Over. . 
For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building 
Bina West Miller 
Supreme President 


Port Huron, Michigan 
Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme Secretary 



































THE SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE HANDY GUIDE, 1932 


The second supplement to The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, 
Applications and Policies, 19382 edition, has been issued by The 














Spectator Company. This supplement contains new policy forms and 
premium rates of several companies, thus bringing The Handy 
Guide fully up-to-date. 

Copies of this supplement will be supplied to those subscribers 
to The Handy Guide whose names appear on The Spectator Com- 
pany’s books, at 35 cents each, while the price to non-subscribers 
will be 5C cents. The three supplements to the 1982 edition of 
The Handy Guide will be furnished to subscribers to that book 
for $1.00. Orders should be addressed to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—$ 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 
Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 
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ACTUARIES 


ACTUARIES 














Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 














Audits : Caleulations , Consultants 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK a a NEW YORK 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON JNO. A. COPELAND 
CONSULTING , 
ACTUARIES Consulting Actuary 
500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 





T. J. McCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 


Colcord Bidg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.I.A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Basiness 
2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 


Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company”’ 








Aliention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions 


| 228 Nerth La Sallie Street, Chicago, Il. 
Phone Franklin 6559 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred B. Swarts, C. P. A 

BE. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSB 


PHILADFLPHIA 











ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
and 800 Security Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 








| Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


| Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











| INSPECTIONS 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 








INSPECTIONS 





J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 





GERMANTOWN 5103 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOMBARD 1674 


| UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
| DREXEL BLDG. 

















24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 

Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 

of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 

FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincoln 3202 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















N. W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts. 

















IMPORTANT 
Price Reduction 


MR. AGENT! 

MR. BROKER! 

MR. FIELD MAN! 
Here’s the up - to - the - minute 


handbook on 
CASUALTY INSURANCE | 





Adventures of 
Robt. Ross 


—Insurance Solicitor 


Ls 


Richard H. Longmaid 


Part I of this book takes the 
reader on a series of adventures 
with Robt. Ross on his many ex- 
ploits among brokers and 
agents. He learns how to pro- 
duce and handle the various 
lines of Casualty Insurance. 


Part II embraces complete 
treatises on all the leading lines 
of insurance falling under the 
classification of casualty lines, 
including historical sketches. 
rate making and rating prin- 
ciples, policy analyses, under- 
writing fundamentals, etc., ap- 
plicable to the foregoing lines. 


A complete comprehensive 
index helps to make this the 
most unique, up-to-date and 
helpful pocket-sized book on 


casualty insurance available. 


Write for descriptive circular. 
Price, $2.50 per copy 
Quantity prices upon request. 


The Spectator Company 
Publication Office 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LLOYDS INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


| 75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 
| 
| 





































STATEMENT CERTIFIED BY THE INSURANCE DE- 

PARTMENT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, BASED 
| ON THE CONDITION OF LLOYDS CASUALTY 
COMPANY, CONSTITUTION INDEMNITY COMPANY 
AND DETROIT FIDELITY AND SURETY COMPANY 
| AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1931 








| ASSETS 











ik cap cuntmberkssstneysanebansddomniesdasatolt $1,309,374.21 | 
POTenee E.GONE OR TOG) TIRES 6... 5 cece ccrctcssveeseneenvews | 084,088.78 
SS ie hci bu esd outs ansd eens orkebnwenmeatel 6,000.00 | 
Es CO EE oo yc once ct ce saneneessesernarsnamies 5 443,043.37 | 
Stocks (Convention Value) .......... cc cccccccccccncccccsevecs 1,761,815.43 | 
SR IE oe cows caren ceacnatacenaenennda dees 380,689.27 | 
| Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due).......... 1 649,351.85 | 
| I 6565. 050444 60-06 b 0c bh es ereh eden renee 39,274.19 
IN SEs cnn ndcases on ere db edSweanemue wh 213,297.88 
| Interests and Rents due and accrued .... ........ccccccccccccces 156,727.09 | 
| Cash Salvage Recovered on Paid Claims since December 31, 1931.. 139,527.08 | 
| Salvage Recoverable on Paid Claims December 31, 1931 ........ 192,255.11 | 
| Ne I 6 in 608 06 bern hd SEK OE e he ROSE 2,479.34 
| Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance Bureau ................. 13,516.81 | 
| $12,391 ,440.41 | 
| | 
LIABILITIES | 
Outstanding Loss & Loss Expense Reserve....................... $4,920,935.01 | 
| Unearned Premium Reserve ........... 0.0... ccccecccececeeces 2,620,233.20 
EE Cc knewaeh isis Foe beedde deOeaeeuneees 349,027.41 | 
| Te III ik 56 5.55 kone Seniccndcceedwteniewes’ 259,811.93 | 
Due for Borrowed Money ....... 6.5656 cscccsccveses Keenenewee 77,000.00 | 
Reserve for Depreciation of Securities.. ................eeeeee- | 164,432.86 | 
| VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE ................ 500,000.00 
| EE. cick:ddd whee edteewewesnkévawenwes sat OnGres $1,000,000.00 | 
| Tee ee Tee 1 ,500,000.00 
| Ce FO POG ED on kv ewceeccsineecssecens 2,500,000.00 


$12,391 440.41 
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" THE INTEGRITY OF THE 
< “HOME” HAS NEVER 
BEEN QUESTIONED — . 
P . FAIRNESS IS ITS 
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